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CHAPTER I. 

It was a mild, sunny morning in Spring. 
The wind swayed the bare, giant branches of the 
elms and ashes in the great avenue at Rivers- 
thwaite, the beck hurried on its bright course, 
the pines stood out on the hill top against the 
blue sky, the March winds made wild music 
amid their stiff leaves, and the tall fantastic 
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2 ROSA GREY. 

crags rose steep in the sunshine, every light so 
bright, and every shadow so deep. 

Rosa had gone to the drawing-room after 
finishing her usual morning^s performances on 
the old piano ; she was attracted to the window 
by the wild charms of the scene without. There 
was no one in the room, and she was yet stand- 
ing with her back to the door, when it was 
suddenly thrown open, and the footman an- 
nounced " Mr. Blakeney." Rosa turned quickly. 
Her confusion and surprise were considera- 
ble, but fortunately she had her back to 
the light, and she hoped it was not very 
apparent. 

Mr. Blakeney was looking remarkably well, 
for his eyes were bright with pleasure, and a 
glow of satisfaction was diffused over his hand- 
some features. 

" Rosa ! " was his involuntary, delighted excla- 
mation. 

She extended her trembling hand. He took 
it eagerly and held it for a second. She felt 
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ROSA GREY. 3 

that he was unchanged, and for the moment she 
asked no more. Hardly a minute had elapsed 
when Mrs. Clifden entered the room. She re- 
ceived Mr. Blakeney in the most gracious man- 
ner, enquiring if his mother had accompanied 
him to Ellerdale. He replied in the affirmative, 
adding, that one of his sisters also was with him. 
Mrs. Clifden rejoined that she should have the 
honour of calling on Mrs. Blakeney the follow- 
ing day, and that Rosa would accompany her. 
Mr. Blakeney replied that his mother would be 
delighted, then glanced at Rosa, and said, with 
some not ungraceful embarrassment — 

" My mother and sister are so anxious to make 
your acquaintance. I hope you may be able 
to come." 

Rosa blushed, and inarticulately muttered 
something about " the weather and great plea- 
sure." 

" You have never been at Ellerdale — at the 
Vicarage I mean," he said with some peculiarity 
of manner. 
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" N — Bo~iiev«r/' she answ^ed with increase 
ing embarrassment. 

At this somewhat awkward jmicture, Robert 
Clifden made his appearance. Rosa siirank 
back^ but as soon as her confusion would permit 
her, tshe watched Robert's manner to Mr. Bkke- 
ney, as she was anxious they should be as great 
friends as she and Robert already were. She 
was a little vexed by his demeanour. It was of 
course very polite, and intended to be friendly, 
but his coldness and formality were beyond what 
she had ever noticed even in him before. Mr. 
Blakeney, however, did not seem to perceive 
them, but maintained his lively, happy, though 
somewhat embarrassed spirits till he took leave. 
As he said good bye, he reiterated his hope of 
seeing them all at th^ Vicarage on the morrow, 
stealing at Rosa, as he spoke, a glance of intelli- 
gence which brought the blood once more in a 
warm tide to her cheek. As she turned away 
her head she caught Robert's eye ; it flashed 
with an angry, almost bitter, expression, which 
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ROSA GREY. 5 

made her for the momeiit feel very uooomforta- 
ble-^made her aknost doubt lus friendship. She 
had to recall all his kindnesSi somewhat re- 
proachfully to herself, ere she could entirely get 
rid of the impression. 

The following day turned out fine. At 
breakfast Robert announced his intention of 
accompanying his aunt and Rosa to Ell^dale, at 
which both seemed pleased. 

'^ There is nev^r a want of substantial kindness 
in Robert/' thought Rosa; but at the same 
titne she had an undefined, instinctive notion, 
which was the alloy to her perfect satisfaction, 
that it was solely on her account, and not at all 
on Mr. Blakeney's, that he paid the latter this 
attention. 

It was a day much like the preceding. Rosa, 
wrapped in a warm doak, and seated next Mrs. 
Clifden, widi Robert opposite, felt almost per- 
fectly happy, except that she was a little ner- 
vous. All things seemed to her clothed in a 
more than earthly brightness. The March 
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breeze, as it rushed through the woods, and 
swept over the sunlit hills, waving the branches, 
scattering the dew-drops, and bending the grass, 
seemed wild with joy ; the blue of the unclouded 
sky had an intensity that seemed as unfathoma- 
ble and mysterious as the happiness of her own 
heart : the sunbeams seemed to dance up on the 
tree tops and sport upon the hills; and the 
streams to leap and sparkle and laugh over the 
rocks and the shining pebbles, in an universal 
jubilee of nature. 

As the carriage drew near to EUerdale, Rosa's 
intense sensation of happiness began to change 
into one of anxiety and extreme nervousness. 
Till now, she had indulged in the agreeable 
notion that she and Mrs. Blakeney would like 
one another — that Harold's mother would be 
like himself, and love her for his sake. Now, she 
began to dread that Mrs. Blakeney might think 
her childish and inexperienced, and not clever. 
And Harbld's sister — the favourite Matilda of 
whom he had so often spoken, and to whom he 
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had sometimes compared her. Hitherto, she had 
pictured their becoming friends at once — now, 
she seemed to doubt it. Matilda was older than 
she was, and more accomplished, and had tra- 
velled in various countries, and lived in a large 
city, and seen the world. Would she not look 
down on a little country novice like herself? 

•i 

At last the carriage drove in at the parsonage 
gate. 

The Vicarage was a neat and pretty little 
dwelling at one end of the village, situated in the 
very bottom of the rich, green vale. Quiet, rural, 
gently sloping hills, rose all around. The par- 
sonage house itself was a neat modem building, 
with a projecting roof, somewhat in the Swiss 
style. The walls were trellised and covered with 
roses and jessamine on the sunny side, and ivy on 
the shady parts. A white gate opened upon the 
little carriage sweep, smaD, but neat, and dis- 
closed a little lawn and a little shrubbery, all 
tiny and tidy. Over the trees peeped the church 
tower, and beyond, the hills. The little flower- 
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borders on the lawn were already beginning to 
show some of the delicate blossoms of spring, 
and the shrubs exhibited a tinge of soft, pale 
verdure. A fairer scene than it looked, in its 
unpretending way, on this bright and breezy 
March day, was not to be seen in all England. 
Rosa felt its calm and almost hallowed beauty in 
the very depths of her soul. 

The Blakeneys, of course, were all at home, 
and the Riversthwaite party were shown into a 
neat, small drawing-room, newly furnished. 
Harold Blakeney, who was writing at a little 
table in a window, rose on their entrance, and 
introduced them to his mother and sister. The 
former was seated on a sofa with a large basket 
of useful work beside her. She was a woman 
apparently about fifty years old, perhaps not 
quite so much, stout and matronly in her propor- 
tions, with a sallow American complexion and 
some remains of beauty, among which were a 
pair of singularly bright dark eyes. Her ex- 
pression was shrewd, resolute, and a little im- 
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portant. It did not, bowever, indicate the calm, 
stately importance of Mrs. Clifden, but a sort of 
managing, bustling, active importance. She 
confronted the dignified nustress of Riversthwaite 
with an unabashed front, and returned her some- 
what condescending salutation with a self- 
possession which seemed as if nothii^ could 
daimt it. She was then introduced to Rosa, on 
whom she bestowed one quick, sharp, scrutinising 
glance. Rosa saw that Robert Clifden's cold, ob- 
s^^ant eye was fixed upon Mrs. Blakeney. Mrs. 
Blakeney, though not vulgar, was not very lady« 
like in appearance. There was a want of grace, 
a sort of narrow-mindedness of expression which 
gave the idea of very limited intercourse with 
society rather than the appearance of having 
belonged to an inferior grade. The brown silk 
dress gave the same idea. It was good, com* 
fortable, and tasteless ; yet by no means offen- 
sively so. Miss Blakeney was a gentle, pleasant, 
lady-like girl, also in a rather ugly dress. She 
Was a little like her brother, but fairer com- 
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plexioned and some years younger, though several 
older than Rosa. She received the latter almost 
warmly. Rosa felt from the first moment that 
she loved Matilda. They sat by each other, and 
though at first they spoke only of the weather 
and the scenery, what they said seemed to in- 
crease the partiality they 'had mutually con- 
ceived. 

" Have you ever been in Ellerdale before ?" 
at last asked Rosa. 

" No, never. Two of my elder sisters visited 
Harold last year ; but I have long been anxious 
to see Ellerdale, and still more so lately. My 
brother has made me so anxious to make your 
acquaintance. I have heard so much of Miss 
Grey." 

Miss Blakeney spoke a little nervously. Rosa 
replied even more nervously, her voice quite 
trembling : 

" And I have long wished to know you." 

Neither of the girls looked at each other. 
Miss Blakeney went on : 
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'' And I hope we shall soon know more of one 
another. I hope we shall see a great deal of 
each other. I feel convinced we shall suit." 

" You are so kind to say so. I am sure we 
shall." 

''It is not at all as if we were strangers. I 
know you so well, you are so exactly what I 
have always imagined." 

Poor Rosa's heart beat with delight. She 
was too happy to speak. Harold Blakeney 
had taught his sister to love her unseen, and 
now they had met, she was exactly what Ma- 
tilda had expected. Happy Rosa! Too happy 
almost to perceive that Mrs. Blakeney all the 
time she was conversing with Mrs. Clifden, 
turned ever and anon her bright, dark eyes 
upon her with an eager, inquiring glance. Mr. 
Blakeney, in the meantime, was endeavouring to 
converse with Robert Clifden; but the two 
young men had never before got on so ill to- 
gether. Their conversation was entirely forced. 
Harold was absent and awkward ; Robert, cold, 
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curt, and impenetrable. Neither did the two 
elder ladies appear to be getting on much bett^. 
Mrs. Clifden almost laboured to be condescen- 
ding and agreeable, as she fancied the bourgeoise, 
American Mrs. Blakeney might feel over- 
awed in the presence of a woman of her birth, 
fortune, and position. But she might have 
spared herself all concern on the subject. Mrs. 
Blakeney was not at all prone to be overawed by 
anybody. She had never been accustomed to 
mix in the society of persons pf a social position 
superior to her own, but this circumstance, in- 
stead of having the effect with her, as it has 
with some persons, of making her feel abashed 
and uncomfortable, had rather imbued her with 
the feeling that there were none such to be foimd. 
Mrs. Blakeney was not a person to feel herself 
inferior on slight grounds, and when the suspi- 
cion that she was so was forced upon her, it ha4 
a tendency rather to produce a feeling of anta- 
gonism. 

Mrs. Blakeney felt the species of antagonism 
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I have described towarda Mrs. Clifden. She 
waa^ however, outwardly polite and {deasant. 
She was a dever^ woman than Mrs. Clifden, 
and though ' mot at all of the class of mind 
usually termed intellectual, she had a good deal 
of agreeable conversation about &cts, and matters 
of observation. She spoke of her journey from 
Liverpool, compared modes of travelling in Eng- 
land and America, rather to the advantage of 

■ 

the latter, and discussed several other matters of a 
like nature, giving her opinions in a very decided 
manner, with more determination ihan Mrs. Clif- 
den, if with less stateliness. 

Mrs. Clifden was not altogether satisfied, yet 
she could not even in her own mind find fault. 

She was conscious of the want of a deference 
iSo which she was accustomed, yet where that 
want lay she could not discover. It was a re- 
lief to her as well as Mr. Blakeney when the 
latter, turning from Robert, began to consult and 
inform her about parish matters. Robert now 
sat cold and silent. He did not even seem to 
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be observing. Mrs. Blakeney meanwhfle jomed 
the conversation of the young ladies, which ra- 
ther discomposed her son's chat with Mrs. Clif- 
den. Ever and anon he stole furtive glances at 
the trio to watch the progress of their acquain- 
tance, and perchance to guess at the impression 
his mother and Rosa were making on each 
other. Luckily, Mrs. Clifden was not at all dis- 
posed to be offended by his frequent inatten- 
tion. 

Mrs. Blakeney was now addressing various 
questions to Rosa, keeping her eyes fixed upon 
her all the time ; but, noticing at last that the 
latter appeared embarrassed and distressed, she 
withdrew her gaze and her manner became 
softer — almost affectionate. Rosa tried to hope 
she had produced a favourable impression even 
on the formidable Mrs. Blakeney, who though 
not exactly the person she had hoped for in 
Harold's mother, she now began to think she 
should Uke. After rather a longer visit than 
she was in the habit of paying, Mrs. Clifden 
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rose, and invited the whole party to dine at 
Riversthwaite in the course of a day or two — an 
invitation which was readily accepted. 

Miss Blakeney renewed her wish of seeing a 
great deal of Rosa, and her mother followed it 
up by inviting the latter to spend a few days at 
Ellerdale. Harold's eyes were fixed entreatingly 
on her as his mother spoke. Rosa looked at 
Mrs. Clifden. The latter said — 

" Should not you be pleased, my dear, to 
accept Mrs. Blakeney's kind invitation ? " 

Rosa's glowing face said how much pleased, 
but she really could not answer at the moment. 

"You will come," said Harold and his 
sister in a breath. 

Rosa murmured that " she should be happy." 
Matilda took her hand, and Harold looked as if 
he had quite forgotten that it was his duty to 
hand Mrs. Clifden to her carriage. 

For some distance they drove in silence. 
At last Robert asked his aunt : 

" What do you think of the Blakeneys ? " 
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" The mather seems rather a sensible woman 
— ^thoroughly Yankee in her manners, yet not 
vulgar for a Yankee ; but I must confess, Robert, 
I have a great dislike to that sort of brusque 
independence of manner — that American self- 
conceit/' 

" So have I, ma'am/' 

**But," said Rosa gently, ''there is some- 
thing very kind about Mrs. Blakeney. Her 
manner is almost affectionate." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Clifden, " I was glad to 
perceive, Rosa, that she seemed inclined to be 
kind to you. She must have the sense to see 
that, all things considered, though you have no 
fortune you are a very suitable match for her 
son, and though of course you have not seen 
the world nor mixed in the society of persons of 
distinction, still yoiu* air and manners are su^ 
perior to those of Mrs. Blakeney and her 
daughter. I say this, Rosa, because I think you 
will have the good sense not to be vain. You 
seem to me exactly suited to be the wife of a 
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country clergyman — the precise station for 
which you are fitted/' 

While his aunt was speaking, Robert looked 
a little uneasy and seemed as if he would have 
answered her : however, he refrained, and the 
conversation dropped. On the whole, in spite 
of all its agitation, and the nervousness she had 
^jcperienced in the presence of Mrs. Blakeney, 
Rosa felt she had spent a delightful morning. 

The following day, Rosa being in excellent 

spirits, dispatched a new poem to the 

Magazine. 

Rosa was very eager to appear to advantage 
on the day the Blakeneys were expected to 
dinner. There was to be no one to meet them 
but the Delaneys and the WiUses. Fanny 
walked over before dinner, as she said, because 
there was no room for her in the carriage, but 
in reality because she wished to have a chat with 
Rosa, and to discuss the Blakeneys, as she also 
had been calling at EUerdale. She was in a 
good humour, and all curiosity to know how 
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Rosa liked them. She guessed she had been 
well received, as Miss Blakeney had spoken of 
her as " the sweetest girl in the world." She 
had tried to discover Mrs. Blakeney's opinion, 
but that lady had been impenetrable. She had 
gathered, however, that Harold was as much 
enamoured as ever, from the embarrassment and 
interest he betrayed whenever Rosa's name was 
mentioned, and a certain absence of mind at 
other times. Fanny saw it was all right. She 
would have been truly grieved if it had not ; but 
at the same time she felt a sort of sensation 
towards Rosa as if the latter looked down upon 
her, and presumed upon her youth and the ad- 
miration she excited. She was not quite so dear 
to her as when she had been nothing more than 
the poor, little, humble dependent of Mrs. Clifden. 
"Well, dear Rosa," she exclaimed, with a 
mixture of this feeling of curiosity and of aflFec- 
tion, as she entered the apartment of the 
latter, " I am dying to have a chat with you. 
Is it all settled ? " 
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" Oh no ! " Rosa answered colouring. 

" But it will be soon, don't vou think ? " 

Rosa blushed, and answered faintly, ^* I don't 
know." 

" I declare, Rosa, you are quite affected this 
afternoon. I have been calling at EUerdale too. 
Miss Blakeney seems a nice girl. Mrs. Blakeney 
seems a motherly sort of woman — rather com- 
mon and unfashionable in her appearance though. 
But you know they are nothing particularly aris- 
tocratic by birth. She is as well as one could 
expect." 

** I am sure," Rosa began somewhat indig- 
nantly ; and then angry with herself for having 
permitted Fanny Wills to ruffle her temper even 
for a minute, she added more calmly, " I never 
heard that the Blakeneys were ofvery low origin, 
and Miss Blakeney is one of the most lady-like 
girls I ever saw." 

"Oh yes — she is certainly. And Harold 
Blakeney of course — of course^ dear Rosa, is 
everything that is most delightful. People of 
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course cannot help their fathers and mothers — 
not that Mrs. Blakeney is very vulgar. Many 
clergymen are not nearly so well born. They 
are a class you know, whose position depends on 
many things, and is not exactly ascertained, like 
that of an oflScer, for instance, who is of course 
always a gentleman in virtue of his profession." 
" In my opinion," said Rosa, " whether people 
are gentlemen or not, depends upon themselves 
and itheir own minds, more even than on their 
position or birth." 

"Oh certainly," assented Fanny. "I have 
seen very gentlemanly men who were not well 
born ; still it always makes a difference with the 
world, though less I daresay with a clergyman. 
But do tell me, dearest Rosa, all about Mrs. 
Blakeney — I so long to know for your sake. 
You know you are my dearest friend. I really 
love no one so well as Rosa ; I am a sort of lone 
being. If I had only a little of your youth, 
Rosa." 

Rosa, utterly melted, and quite oblivious of 
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the little irritation of a few minutes back, now 
hastened to tell Fanny how dear she was to her, 
and to prove how she trusted and loved her, to 
pour into her ear an account of the visit to 
Ellerdale, with her own feelings and thoughts 
connected therewith. It was really a relief to 
Rosa. She had a nature which, though pos- 
sessed of a latent strength which enabled her to 
do without it, yet craved for sympathy, and at 
present she found it only in Fanny Wills. But 
even Fanny's was a very imperfect kind. It 
was only some of her feelings she co\ild at all 
enter into. Others she misunderstood in such 
a way, that Rosa often almost wished she had not 
taken her into her confidence. Fanny, in short, 
had a kind heart, but a small and somewhat 
worldly mind. One cannot expect even the 
kindest person to sympathise with feelings which 
for him have no more existence than colours 
have for the blind. 

The party at Riversthwaite went off pretty 
well, although not with perfect freedom from 
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stififness and constraint on the part of any person 
present. Mr. Robert Clifden conducted Mrs. 
Blakeney to tibe dining-room, Colonel Delaney 
led Mrs. Clifden, and Harold sat by Rosa* 
Neither he nor Rosa spoke much, for they felt 
that many eyes were upon them. Colonel 
Delaney entertained Mrs. Clifden with an 
account of tiger-hunting in India, winding up 
by a dissertation on the harm the missionaries 
did, and the general evil of attempting to 
difl^se Christianity where it had not yet 
spread. 

Mrs. Blakeney warmly, and had it not been 
for a few set phrases, even eloquently, espoused 
the other side of the question, though there 
was rather too much an appearance perhaps of 
her feeling herself in the situation of a mis- 
sionary preaching to savages. As she finished 
speaking, she fixed her eyes on Rosa, as if she 
expected the latter to give an opinion. Now it 
happened this was a subject, on which, young as 
the was^ Rosa had an opinion. 
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** Those who believe in the Bible," she said, 
cannot think they have any right to reason on 
the subject, as it contains a positive command 
to teach all nations ; but e ven pexsons who act 
on motives only philanthropical, must think 
it wise to introduce a faith which, by whatever 
imperfect instruments, inculcates every vir- 
tue." 

As Rosa spoke Harold Blakeney regarded her 
admiringly, while his mother looked satisfied. 

Robert Clifden answered, 

" I entirely agree with you, Rosa. The 
labours of the missionaries, like all other human 
labours, are frequently conducted in the most 
weak, childish, injudicious, party spirited man- 
ner. The household divided agaihst itself 
makes but little progress against the enemy. 
Still, overlaid with much folly, the truth is told, 
and though I can conceive that certain* evils 
may ensue at first from the breaking up of the 
old constitution of things, surely in time it must 
prevail. When a missionary is what he ought 
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to be, he is one of the greatest of human beings 
—the harbinger of the world's civUisation— the 
herald of immortality. Such a man is not very 
common, but the world is occasionally honoured 
and blessed by the presence of such. The pre^ 
sent Bishop of New Zealand, for instance, is a 
man such as I speak of. Accompanied by only 
four unarmed men, in a small defenceless vessel 
he navigated unknown seas, for the purpose of 
preaching the religion of purity and peace 
among savages and cannibals, stained with every 
vice, at which even common humanity itself re- 
volts. By the dignity of his presence, by the 
gentleness of his manners, and the courageous 
humility of his conduct alone, he inspires those 
ferocious and degraded beings with that senti- 
ment of reverence and trust, without which a 
teacher is powerless. I would rather be Bishop 
Selwyn than the greatest hero that ever rode 
triumphant over the necks of his slaughtered 
enemies, or the greatest statesman that ever 
swayed the destiny of nations." 
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"Then," said Colonel Ddaney, with an at- 
tempt at a good-natured jest, which, howevar, 
he could not altogether divest of the bitterness 

of a sneer, " what prevents you from following 
his example ? Why not fit out a yacht yourself 
freighted with tracts for the Cannibal Islands ? " 
. Robert Clifden answered gravely, 

" Because my constitution, mental and bodily, 
unfits me for it. I have not nerve, in the first 
place ; nor have I that necessary commanding 
gentleness of manner, while I am aware that I 
lack still more important qualifications. These 
are my reasons. I hope I may live to be not 
altogether useless to the world in a humble way ; 
and I trust, at all events, I shall never be one of 
those who refuse to admire what is good and 
great because they cannot imitate it." 

Robert Clifden's blue eyps lighted up as he 
spoke, and then suddenly returned to their ordi- 
nary quiet, observant coldness. " What a fool I 
am,'* he said to himself, " to speak when I can- 
not possibly be understood." As the thought 
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passed through his mind, he caught Rosa's ap- 
proving and sympathising glance. One look 
of intelligence passed between them. Robert 
became grave, almost sad ; and Rosa turned to 
Harold to ask if he did not admire what Robert 
had been saying. Harold smiled. 

" The Bishop of New Zealand is an excellent 
man, but there have been many as good who 
have gone about their missions in an even more 

zealous way." 

" But the beauty of his way seems to me that 
it is both zealous and judicious. The idea is sub- 
lime, and the courage which can execute it, 
equally so." Again Harold smiled, and regarded 
Rosa admiringly. 

" I had no idea you were such a warm par- 
tisan." 

Rosa felt disappointed: she fancied Harold 
did not understand her, while a quick glance 
from Robert told her that he did. She became 
grave and thoughtful. 

Harold rallied her a little on her silence. His 
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manner was playful and devoted. Rosa forgot 
the bishop and fancied that if he had not under- 
stood her it was because she had expressed her- 
self in a stupid manner. It was impossible, she 
felt certain, that there could be in Harold 
Blakeney any want of appreciation of the sub- 
lime, in conduct and character. After dinner, 
when the ladies had withdrawn to the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Blakeney seated herself next Rosa, 
and began a conversation on various domestic 
subjects. Then she spoke of Harold, and of 
¥^at a favourite he was at home, and how pious 
both he and Matilda were, and what a comfort it 
was to her ; and how her own efforts to bring 
them up had been repaid, and what a happiness 
it was to her that they thought on all subjects 
exactly as she had taught them to think, and 
hardly ever did anything without consulting 
her. This family union and harmony appeared 
an very delightful to Rosa, and she said so. Mrs. 
Blakeney seemed pleased, and answered with more 
warmth than she had yet shown. 
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" I am glad you think so, my dear. You must 
come over to Ellerdale next week and stay with 
me. I cannot tell you how much I am inte- 
rested in you. I wish I could have you with me 
all the winter in Liverpool, for this is not exactly 
the place/' and Mrs. Blakeney glanced round 
Mrs. Clifden's splendid drawing-room. 

" Oh but," cried Rosa, " in the impulse of the 
moment, " I have only lived here a short time. 
I am not accustomed — " 

^' You are not accustomed to housekeeping at 
all, it $eems to me. There is a great deal more 
to do in the smallest house than you would ima- 
gine. I have hardly a moment to myself. I am 
always bustling about. But if you are young 
and inexperienced you seem tractable. Now go 
my dear and get acquainted with Matilda. She 
is a very sweet girl." 

A very sweet girl ! It was exactly the phrase 
which would have occurred to most persons in 
attempting to describe Matilda Blakeney. Rosa 
thought it the most appropriate phrase in the 
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world, and she thought also at that time that it 
was the highest praise which could be bestowed. 
All that belonged to the Blakeneys she saw 
through the medium of her own feelings and 
imagination. She resolved to become wiser, 
cleverer, more amiable, that she might be a 
worthy partaker of that blessed family union of 
which Mrs. Blakeney had spoken, it had seemed 
to her so eloquently. 

Complying with Mrs. Blakeney's request, she 
drew near to Matilda, who more than met her 
advances. Where there is so strong a mutual 
desire for friendship it is not difficult to get on^ 
as it is called. Matilda became quite caressing 
towards Rosa, and to the great amazement of 
the latter, displayed even considerable deference 
for her. It then came out that Matilda had a 
great admiration for intellectual people, and that 
she had heard that Rosa was intellectual. Rosa 
enquired if Mrs. Blakeney were not very intellec- 
tual 

" Mamma is so very clever/' was Matilda's 
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answer. " She is a person everybody looks up 
to, whose advice everybody asks about everything ; 
but — with so enormously much to do and to 
think of, mamma has little time for reading any- 
thing except religious works. Oh mamma is so 
good — no one can have any idea how good and 
excellent she is. Her whole life is devoted to 
her husband and her family. It is quite incon- 
ceivable what she does. She is the most 
wonderftd housekeeper ever was, she looks into 
everything herself, and her needlework is quite 
extraordinary. She makes all papa's and my 
brother's shirts." 

Rosa listened in some surprise. Inclined as 
she was to admire all Mrs. Blakeney thought 
and did, it did glance across her mind whether 
it was absolutely necessary or even judicious for 
a woman of good fortune, and situated as Mrs. 
Blakeney was, to devote her whole time to occu- 
pations which are usually performed by subordi- 
nates ; but the idea was merely a passing notion 
which did not shake her faith in Mrs. Blakeney. 
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She and Matilda next entered into a conversa- 
tion somewhat of a sentimental nature on the 
subject of friendship and sympathy, on which 
they discovered that their ideas had a remarkable 
coincidence. Rosa was now the chief spokes- 
woman, and Matilda agreed with every word 
she said, while her evident admiration caused 
the former to become more eloquent. Rosa was 
convinced she had found a far truer, nobler, 
more congenial friend than poor Fanny Wills. 
With all the ardour of her nature and all the 
liveliness of her imagination, she concluded at 
once that Matilda was the very being of all 
others to suit her. Something like this in the 
enthusiasm of the moment she implied. Ma- 
tilda eagerly responded, clasped Rosa's willing 
hand, and in low tones the two girls promised to 
love each other and to learn to know each other 
better. 

Then Matilda told Rosa she was to be at the 
Vicarage for many weeks, and they made plans 
for meeting every day, and for reading and 
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practising music together, and they rejoiced in 
the prospect of Rosa's visit to Eflerdale ; and 
then in a very nervous, almost inaudible tone, 
Matilda told Rosa how happy the prospect had 
made Harold. 

She was still speaking when her brother en- 
tered the room. His eye caught Rosa's. With 
a slight, conscious, deprecating glance towards 
his mother he drew a chair near to Rosa and 
Matilda. The latter made room for him. 

"I thought," she said, "you would not be 
long in joining us." 

" I hope I do not interrupt you. You looked 
quite confidential." 

, " So we are. Miss Grey and I are friends 
already, thanks to you who made us aicquainted 
even before we met. I have had such a delight- 
ful time. You are the only person whose inter- 
ruption I could have pardoned." 

"And does Rosa pardon me too?" asked 
Harold in a very low voice. 

Rosa did not answer, but her aspect could 
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not have been considered very unfoi^ving by 
Harold, for he drew his chair a Cttle nearer and 
at once entered into conversation. The evening 
appeared to Rosa to pass with the swiftness of 
thought. It seemed to h^ it could hardly 
have b^un when Mrs. Blakeney requested her 
son to ring for the carriage. They departed, 
but not before Mrs. Blakeney and Mrs. Clifden 
had fixed a day early in the following week for 
Rosa to goto EUerdale. And so terminated 
one of the most exciting, and, Rosa fancied, one 
of the happiest days of her life. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The day on which Rosa was to go to EDerdale 
proved wet, but Mrs. Clifden offered to send the 
close carriage. She was very kind to Rosa now. 
Rosa almost began to love her. Arrived at the 
door, she found Robert Clifden whom, except at 
meals, she had hardly seen for the last few days, 
waiting to hand her into the carriage. 

" I hope," he said, " you may have a pleasant 
visit." 

She was seated when he looked into the 
carriage to bid her good bye. But ere he shook 
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hands, he took from his pocket a very pretty 
lady's porte-mannaiey bound with gold, saying, 

" Will you accept this little gage (TamitiS ?" 

Rosa's eyes brightened with pleasiure. She 
truly valued Robert's friendship, and for the last 
few days she had again begun to fear it was 
lessened. She was now, however, quite re- 
assiured, as she knew that a proof of regard 
from him meant more even than from anyone 
else. 

" Oh ! how pretty," she cried, " and how 
kind of you to think of me. What good taste !" 

He smiled, shook hands, and closed the door. 
Rosa began to examine the little gift and un- 
fastened the dasp. To her amazement she found 
within a bank-note for ten pounds, and also a few 
lines in Robert Clifden's handwriting. He wrote 
as follows : — 

" My dear Rosa, 

"The circumstances of our relationship and the 
friendship which exists between us, seem to me 
to obviate the necessity for my making any 
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apology for enclosing you the accompanying trifle. 
Young ladies on a visit are, I have been told, 
always in want of gloves and ribbons, and I can« 
not bear that for the sake of a mere ceremony, 
the pleasiu'e you anticipate in your present visit 
should be dimmed by any cause so easily removed ; 
and as I have the worst taste in the world in the 
above named articles, I must beg you to pardon 
my incompetency, and make the selection your- 
self. God bless you, dear Rosa, and give you every 
happiness, is the earnest wish of yoiu* affec- 
tionate cousin and sincere friend, 

Robert Clifden." 

Rosa was much touched, not so much by 
Robert's generosity, for the money was nothing to 
him, but by his thoughtfulness and delicacy. 

" Poor Robert !" she said to herself; yet she 
did not very well know why she pitied him. 
He had everything the world could bestow 
— indeed, everything he wished ; why, then, pity 
him ? Yet Rosa could not divest herself of a 
slight feeling of compassion. 
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At the door of the Vicarage she was met by 
Harold and Matilda. Matilda kissed her new friend 
again and again, repeating over and over how 
happy she was, how glad she was, and assist- 
ing her brother to take off her doak and 
shawl. She was received by Mrs. Blakeney 
in the drawing-room with a mixture of kind- 
ness and criticism. The latter seemed still to 
be sitting in judgment upon her, yet to be 
affectionately inclined. 

Mrs. Blakeney was by no means so formid- 
able as Mrs Clifden, but she had a strange sort 
of propensity to disapprove of persons who were 
favourites with other people. She was a woman 
who piqued herself on having an opinion of her 
own, but this, which she seemed to think an 
admirable quality in herself, she did not appear 
particularly to approve of in any other person, 
more especially in any of her own family, for all ' 
of whom she had all their lives been accustomed 
to act and think. She was not a little surprised 
when she discovered that Harold had actually ven- 
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tured to fall in love without her concurrence. She 
was much gratified, however, to discover that he 
had entered into no engagement. He " would not 
do that without her approbation and his father's, 
but that she must love and approve of Rosa, he 
was certain." Mrs. Blakeney was not so certain. 
The consequence was .her present visit to 
EUerdale. 

Mrs. Blakeney anxiously desired her son's 
happiness, but -perhaps unconsciously, she de- 
sired to be herself the fountain of that happi- 
ness, and equally unconsciously was jealous of 
any other source from which he was likely to 
derive it. But Rosa's humility and diffidence, 
her deference for herself, her apparent willing- 
ness to be taught, had somewhat disarmed her. 
She had already pronounced her " an amiable 
girl," though she could not yet be certain she 
• would make " a good wife." 

By a good wife, Mrs. Blakeney meant a 
wife after her own pattern. Her model govern- 
ment consisted, like that of the Japanese, in inter- 
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fering with every action of the governed. In 
short, Mrs. Blakeney was a singularly active 
and clever woman, and singularly fond of 
power. Her yoke, however, was not oppres- 
sive to her own family. She literally toiled 
to minister to their personal comfort in every 
possible way, and provided they made her 
will theirs, there was no indulgence she would 
not provide for them. Her fondness for them 
had contributed to confirm the opinion she 
had never ceased to instil, that she was the 
wisest of women, the best of mothers, and a 
pattern to her whole sex. 

Mrs. Blakeney herself accompanied Rosa to 
the room which had been prepared for her. It 
was a cheerful, pretty little room, which looked 
bright and comfortable even on this gloomy day. 
It had a new bright paper, pretty chintz hang- 
ings, a fresh muslin toilet-cover, and a clear 
burning little fire. Rosa could not avoid an ex- 
clamation of satisfaction. It looked so different 
from her large empty chamber at Riversthwaite. 
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" How nice ! how comfortable 1 how pretty I " 

Mrs. Blakeney appeared pleased. In spite 
of Rosa's endeavours to dissuade her, she would 
help the latter to take off her things. 

''There is a button off your cloak and a 
string off your cap." 

Rosa coloured. 

" Yes, but I came away in a hurry. I have 
brought them to sew on." 

"Where are they?'* asked Mrs. Blakeney, 
and almost as if she thought Rosa was merely 
trying to excuse herself. 

Rosa however produced the articles from her 
pocket. Mrs. Blakeney's face cleared. She re- 
sumed her former benignity of manner, and in 
her turn, taking an old-fashioned housewife from 
her pocket, she brought out a needle, thread, 
and thimble, and began to sew them on. Rosa, 
a little ashamed, remonstrated. Mrs. Blakeney 
smiled ; 

" Do not be a naughty girl again, and then 
I shall not need to do your work. Some of my 
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daughters are naturally very slovenly — Mat3da 
in particular, and I always find the best way to 
make her tidy is to shame her. You see I 
treat you like my own children." As Mrs. 
Blakeney spoke, she laid her hand on Rosa's 
shoulder. 

Moved by an irresistible impulse of gratitude 
called forth by her last words,, Rosa kissed her 
hand. Pleased both with the action and the 
manner, Mrs. filakeney embraced and kissed her 
with some warmth. 

" You really do seem," she said, " a very love- 
able and tractable little girl." 

" Oh Mrs. Blakeney ! " cried Rosa, " I do so 
long to be good and noble. I wish you had 
known my mamma — she was so good, so clever, 
so intellectual, so gentle and holy, so different 
from me." 

Mrs. Blakeney did not seem quite so sympa- 
thising as Rosa expected ; she answered didacti- 
cally, 

" Devote yourself diligently, my dear Rosa, to 
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fulfil the duties of your sex and station — and 
remember that a woman is always most honour- 
ably engaged, humanly speaking I mean, when 
she is fulfilling the duties of her sphere." 

" I suppose, " answered Rosa, " every body 
is most honourably engaged in the performance 
of duty — the chief question is, what are our 
duties." 

" Of that, my dear, to a pious and well-regu- 
lated mind, there can never be any doubt. 
After those to her God, a woman's first duties 
are to her family — to attend to their comforts, 
to manage her servants, to see that everything 
is properly done, to be able to give directions 
about everything. A woman to be all she 
ought to be, ought to be a thoroughly good cook, 
housemaid^ and a perfect mistress of plain work 
of every description. I have taught all my 
girls to be able to put- their hands to every kind 
of household work. I do not expect, my dear, 
that at your age, and with your attention never 
directed to those matters, you should at once 
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see all the advantages of such a course of educa- 
tioD^but from the little I have hitherto seen of you, 
you seem to be sensible, and ready to be guided 
by those who have more experience." As Mrs. 
Blakeney spoke, she again caressed Rosa, and 
more tenderly than before ; Rosa could not doubt 
the wisdom of that which was accompanied by 
so much kindness. Mrs. Blakeney continue<l, 

" As for intellect, my dear — the chief use of 
intellect to a woman is to teach her to see her 
duties. Reading a little of some book of 
general information at her leisure hours, is all 
very well ; but a married woman, if she attends 
properly to all her employments, will have few 
leisure hours. But we had better go down, as I 
dare say Harold and Matilda wonder what has 
become of us.** 

Rosa followed Mrs. Blakeney slowly and 
thoughtfully down stairs.- Something in the 
last speech of the latter jarred on her feelings, 
and seemed to send a sort of depressing chill to 
her heart, which the minute before had felt so 
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happy and sanguine. But she had hardly 
returned to the drawing-room ere all disagreeable 
impressions were effaced by the comfort and 
kindness which met her there. During all the 
months which Rosa had spent at Riversthwaite, 
she had not for a single moment felt so much at 
home as she did now, during the first hom* in 
EUerdale Vicarage. 

It was still raining; but the cheerfulness 
within compensated for the gloom without. 
The fire was so bright, the apartment, small but 
airy, looked so snug. Matilda, on a sofa at one 
side of the hearth-rug, with a small table 
littered over with gay-coloured worsted, Harold 
busied in an easy chair at the other, with a book 
in his hand — all had an aspect of home and ease, 
and happiness, which had long been strange to 
Rosa, and for the time all misgivings were put 
to flight. Harold rose with a smile on the 
entrance of his mother and Rosa, and set another 
easy chair for the latter, while Matilda fetched 
a footstool. 
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Rosa strove to resist all these attentions, 
and said they spoilt her. Mrs. Blakeney said 
she was their guest, and that to * make her 
comfortable was a pleasure to Harold and 
Matilda, while Harold whispered that, " he did 
not believe she could be spoilt.'' Rosa then 
produced her work, which consisted of a piece 
of worsted work she was doing for Mrs. Clifden. 
Matilda, also, was busy with something of a 
similar description. The two girls compared 
their work. Harold joined in the conversation, 
and was laughed at by both for his ignorance. 
Their amusement, however, seemed to give him 
great pleasure. Mrs. Blakeney, with a large 
basket-full of plain work, sat at a little distance, 
keenly observant of all that was going on, bu^ 
making no comment. She looked pleased, but 
with something of the aspect of a mother 
watching the sports of her baby children, which 
give her pleasure for their sakes, though she has 
herself quite outgrown all sympathy with them. 
So passed away the winged hours — winged 
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at least to Harold and Rosa. At last it was 
time to dress for dinner, and this time Matilda 
accompanied Rosa to her chamber. 

Matilda was a very different person from 
her mother. Nothing softer or gentler in any 
respect could have been imagined, while her 
manners to Rosa were absolutely caressing. 
She seemed to regard her as a superior being — 
to admire all she said and did. She lingered in 
Rosa's room to assist her to dress, saying that 
all she required to do for herself would occupy 
no time at all. 

" How I wish it were fine weather/' she 
said, " one longs for the real spring after the 
long winter." 

Rosa agreed with this sentiment, adding : 

" Spring has so many cheering morals and 
beautiful analogies. It is so full of poetry." 

"So I think and feel, dear Rosa, but I 
seldom say so to any one, for when I speak in 
that way at home, they caD me sentimental and 
romantic, and say I ought to attend to the 
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common affairs of life, and that there is enough 
of reality in the world to occupy us with- 
out poetry ; and so perhaps there is — I dare 
say they know better — but there is a great deal 
of pleasure in poetry, though perhaps it does 
unfit one for duty." 

" I do not think it unfits one for duty, dear 
Matilda. On the contrary I think it often 
nerves one for it. I could not bear to see 
things through the harsh medium of reality; 
and perhaps after all what is called reality, is 
not the true reality. Do your mamma and your 
brother disapprove of poetry ? " 

^* Oh mamma has so much to do ; she has no 
time to think of these things. Mamma is always 
occupied in cares for other people — she is 
working for us all from morning to night." 

** Such a life," said Rosa admiringly, " is a 
poem, and if she has not a taste for poetry, she 
has even better things, but surely your — ^your 
brother." 

" Harold often reads poetry, and has a very 
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good taste, and he reads it so beautifully. I will 
make him read some to us one day. I am so 
glad you feel as I do, dear Rosa, for you are so 
good and dever, Harold says, and I am sure he 
cannot be wrong. When nobody feels as I do, 
I always fear I must be wrong." 

"Nay, I am sure — quite sure you are not 
wrong." 

Matilda seemed pleased, and Rosa was quite 
excited with happiness. 

In spite of the dull grey clouds and the fall- 
ing rain, life to-day, was, to her, coleur de rose. 

As the day had begun, so it continued. In 
the evening the young people had music, and 
Mrs. Blakeney sat apart at work as in the morn- 
ing, not saying much, but with her eye frequently 
directed towards the group at the piano. When 
she did speak, it was in a decided tone, and 
her sentiments were always received by her chil- 
dren as indisputable. Harold's attentions to Rosa 
were, in the meantime, opener and less embar- 
rassed than they had ever been before. He took 
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no pains whatever to conceal his devotion, but 
expressed it in every possible manner. He did 
not leave her for a moment, but if she moved, 
followed her instantly. Looks, tones, words, 
acts, all declared the fervour of a passion which 
could not be concealed. Rosa was too much 
carried away by her own feelings to notice that 
Mrs. Blakeney looked several times remonstra- 
tingly at her son, but he would not see her looks, 
or if he did, he Returned them with the glance 
of a child, who roguishly perseveres in some 
delinquency in the presence of strangers, which 
he knows his mamma cannot find fault with at the 
time, and which he does not doubt he shall in 
the end be able to coax her to pardon. 

At breakfast next morning, the whole party 
seemed to have become rather silent. It was a 
sort of reaction from the evening before. Mrs. 
Blakeney, as she had been the least talkative 
overnight, was the least silent now. Her con- 
versation was chiefly about household affairs — 
about the price of tea ; about the best way of isy 
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fusing it, and other such matters. She several 
times endeavoured to engage Rosa in the conver- 
sation ; but as the latter, situated as she was at 
Riversthwaite, knew little of such matters — ^and 
her mind was at present entirely preoccupied — 
she answered in a very absent manner. 

"You don't seem to know much about 
housekeeping," at last said Mrs. Blakeney. 

" Oh no," answered Rosa, hardly thinking of 
what she was saying, ''hardly anything at 
all.'' 

"That is a pity," observed Mrs. Blakeney 
drily. 

" I suppose it is easily learnt." 

" Not so easily as you suppose. It requires 
long habit and education. Were you never 
taught ? " 

" Yes, I often did things for mamma. It 
seemed to me very easy. We had an e;Kcellent 
servant." As Rosa spoke she again fell into an 
absent fit, and did not notice that Mrs. Blake- 
ney regarded her with an eager, close, rather 
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dissatisfied gaze. As soon as breakfast vras 
over, somewhat to Rosa's surprise, Mrs. Blake- 
ney desired Matilda to wash the cups, and the 
latter immediately set about this process. Rosa 
looked on, wondering much what could pos- 
sibly be the meaning of such a proceeding, till 
at last she solved the problem to her own mind 
by supposing that Harold in his bachelor state 
did not keep a sufficient number of servants to 
attend to the wants of an establishment so much 
larger than usual. Taking it for granted that 
this must be the case, she somewhat timidly 
asked if she could do anything, half fearful of 
giving oflfence by seeming to perceive that there 
was anything to be done. 

Mrs. Blakeney looked approvingly, and said 
she should wash the cups to-morrow, and that 
if she wished to do anything to-day, she might 
dust the ornaments in the drawing-room. Rosa 
said she should be very happy to do it ; but at 
the same time she was glad that Harold had 
gone out to visit some poor families, as she 
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would have felt very awkward and embarrassed 
at performing such offices in his house in his 
presence. Accordingly, as soon as the cups 
were washed they adjourned to the drawing-room 
where Rosa, nervous and blushing, fulfilled her 
promise. 

Harold was either out or invisible aU the 
morning. The hours passed somewhat stupidly, 
for Matilda and Rosa did not seem to have at 
all the same flow of ideas in the presence of Mrs. 
Blakeney, which they had when they were by 
themselves. The latter, however, at last entered 
into conversation concerning the character and 
opinions of some of her acquaintances on both 
sides of the Atlantic. What she said seemed 
for the most part sensible. 

Mrs. Blakeney did not speak in unqualified 
praise of anyone. Nobody acted altogether 
sensibly, or performed his or her religious duties 
quite as Mrs. Blakeney thought was right, and 
yet her way of speaking did not give one the idea 
of a person who was censorious from iH-naturc. 
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It rather conveyed the notion that she was per- 
fectly persuaded, not only that her way was the 
right way, but the only right way. Everybody 
who diverged from it must be wrong ; but she 
seemed rather to pity such persons in a contemp- 
tuous sort of way, than to be angry with them. 
Mrs. Blakeney could not exactly be said to gossip 
in the ordinary sense of the word, though her 
whole conversation was about persons and occur- 
rences. All that she said had more or less a 
tendency, which did not, however, appear directly, 
and to which Rosa, for the time at least, was 
quite blind, to magnify her own usefulness and 
importance. 

Such a person, when she was ill, had sent 
for her and said, 

" My dear Mrs. Blakeney, no one does me 
so much good as you do," and though Mrs. 
Blakeney's avocations at home were multifarious, 
she, * had felt it her duty to go ' as she * did 
not see how her friend could get on without her.' 
Such another person wanted her advice — a * dear 
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friend in distress, who could not transact the 
business she had in hand, till she heard from her 
best and wisest friend,' and Mrs. Blakeney had to 
sit down immediately, though her hands were 
full of occupation for her husband and her own 
children, and write a long letter, as she knew her 
friend * could do nothing without her.* " 

Rosa listened attentively, and Mrs. Blakeney 
was pleased to perceive that she was duly 
impressed. Predisposed as the former was to 
love and admire Harold^s mother, she began 
really to think, since evidently every one else 
thought it, that Mrs. Blakeney was the wise, 
judicious, all-important person she represented 
herself. She would not acknowledge the slight 
misgiving she occasionally felt under all this 
satisfaction. It was but a vague, instinctive 
feeling to set against all she knew of Mrs. 
Blakeney's excellence, and all she had experienqed 
of her kindness. In the meantime each hour 
appeared to draw her closer to Matilda. On 
the third night of Rosa's stay, they became 
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perfectly confidential on every subject but one. 
Rosa thought she perfectly understood Matilda. 
She beheld in her a girl of ardent and affection- 
ate feelings, lively imagination, and wsirm and 
earnest appreciation of the good and beautiful in 
all things. She saw also that she was the most 
amiable of human beings, and it never entered 
her imagination to doubt that her acts would 
correspond with her sentiments. Rosa indeed 
always judged of persons by their sentiments — 
not of course that she disbelieved in hypocrisy ; 
but Rosa's own character had never taught her, 
and she was too inexperienced to have learnt by 
other means, that there may be other reasons 
than hypocrisy why act and deed do not corres- 
pond. Generous, hasty, ardent, and spirited, 
Rosa's faults were not the faults of indecision or 
weakness. ' That feebleness of nature where the 
flowers of affection bloom quickly, but as 
quickly wither away, was incomprehensible to her. 
Among other matters of confidence, Rosa 
told Matilda, under promise of secrecy, of her 
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literary employments, her successes, and hopes, 
and showed her the manuscripts of her printed 
poems. Matilda was manifestly amazed ; for a 
second or two looked a little scared, and then 
finished by a burst of admiration for her friend's 
genius, accompanied by a thousand caresses. 
She then asked for copieSy printed copies. Rosa 
promised to procure them for her. She was so 
glad Matilda admired the verses and sympathised 
with her. She then told her of the aid and 
sympathy she had met with from Robert Clifden, 
and spoke of his friendship for her with warmth 
and gratitude. Matilda looked still more sur- 
prised : 

" I should have thought from all I have 
heard of Mr. Clifden that he would not have 
condescended to take an interest in poetry and 
such things. So few men that don't think 
these kinds of things which interest girls quite 
beneath them." 

" Dear Matilda, I cannot at all agree with you, 
though I must confess before I knew Robert 
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Clifden as I do now, I was surprised by such 
sympathy in him. But surely the greatest 
minds have loved poetry, and the greatest 
geniuses the world ever saw have been poets." 

• " Oh yes ! of course Milton and Shakspeare, 
but that, you know, is quite different." 

Rosa laughed. 

"Very, very different, certainly — ^immeasur- 
ably, almost infinitely different — ^if you mean 
from me. But I meant to say that I think 
men with good imderstandings and kind hearts, 
are always interested in what concerns the 
happiness of anybody, and are ready to sym- 
pathise with whatever is not wrong." 

" But men never think women clever, com- 
pared with themselves, or at least hardly ever, 
and if they do they don't like them." 

" Oh ! Matilda," cried Rosa, " surely you 
must be mistaken. I am sure Robert Clifden 
for one,—" 

"My dearest Rosa," cried Matilda, eagerly 
interrupting her, " I do not mean that men 
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would not like you. I am quite sure they all 
love and admire you — all who have any taste ; 
and yoiu- poetry I think most beautiful. I 
hardly know what I was saying. I only meant 
in a general way — " 

"And I only meant in a general way that 
I do not agree with you." 

" I dare say you are right and I am wrong. 
Indeed, against my own argument I know, for 
one, Harold likes nothing better than to read 
aloud, verses which he thinks pretty, to me ; 
and I remember, among the other things he said 
to me of you, was, that you were so clever, so 
it cannot be his opinion, at any rate." 

And Matilda seemed nervously anxious to do 
away with the eflfect of anything she had said 
that might possibly lessen Rosa's opinion of her 
brother. She spent the rest of the time they 
were together in praising him. 



CHAPTER III. 

Rosa's visit to Ellerdale, which had at first 
been intended to occupy a day or two, was 
prolonged to more than a week. The weather 
improved, and she and Harold and Matilda 
took long walks daily. Nothing could be more 
delightful than those walks — ^nothing more 
agreeable and devoted than Harold, and nothing 
more amiable and affectionate than Matilda. 
Mrs. Blakeney, too, was kind ; but her kindness 
was not devoid of a certain severity. It always 
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seemed to Rosa that Mrs. Blakeney judged all 
she did with less leniency than she showed 
towards any other person, while at the same 
time she made greater demonstrations of affec- 
tion towards her than towards any one, except 
her own children. Still Rosa could perceive 
that many things in Matilda were considered 
pardonable and venial, if not quite right, that 
in her were viewed as grave faults. 

The evening before Rosa's departure, the 
whole party were gathered round the fire, talk- 
ing more intimately and unreservedly than they 
had ever done altogether before. Mrs. Blake- 
ney was very genial. It was nearly bed-time, 
and she, as well as the younger ladies, had laid 
aside work^ and leaving the round table and the 
lamp, had fairly given themselves tip to the enjoy- 
ment of the fire and a comfortable chat. Mrs. 
Blakeney had invited Rosa to sit beside her — 
an invitation which appeared to give her own 
chlidren as much pleasure as the person invited. 
Much gratified, Rosa had seated herself on a 
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footstool at her feet. She seemed in her turn 
pleased by the position her yoimg friend had 
chosen. She put her arm almost caressingly 
round her, and Rosa, with a full heart, nestled 
to her still more closely, leaning her head con- 
fidingly on her lap. Mrs. Blakeney seemed 
still further pleased, and called her kindly, 
" A dear little girl ! " 

And with her large, brown eyes, glistening 
with feeling, &he looked up gratefully into the 
face of Harold's mother, half-conscious, though 
she had not looked roimd, that Harold, who 
was seated on the other side of her, was look- 
ing at them both. 

" I declare, Rosa," said Mrs. Blakeney, " you - 
are quite like a child of my own. I can hardly 
persuade myself that you are nothing to me." 

This speech caused Rosa to hide her face, 
while Harold murmured something very in- 
distinctly about Rosa being " everything." Mrs. 
Blakeney continued, 

" We are are very sorry to lose you, but you 
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must come back to us, Rosa. We met as 
strangers this time ; but next time it will be 
very different. I think, Rosa, you feel at home 
with us." 

And Rosa forced herself to respond that she 

had never felt so much at home since ^here 

she broke down. The varied emotions of the 
moment — ^recollections of the home she once 
had, and of the dreary months she had passed 
at Riversthwaite, with the kindness she now ex- 
perienced and the happiness of which it seemed 
a presage, were too much for her. She burst 
into tears. Harold and Matilda started up in 
sympathy. The latter threw her arms round 
her and began to weep also. The former bent 
tenderly over her and was on the point of speak- 
ing, when his mother suddenly stopped him,-- 
saying calmly, 

" My dear Rosa, what is all this about ? Ma- 
tilda, you are doing harm — you make her worse. 
Harold — remember ! " 

Harold colouring sat down. Matilda rose. 
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but continued to stand by, holding Rosa's hand. 
Mrs. Blakeney calmly repeated, 

" What is the matter, my dear ? " 

"Your kindness,'' cried Rosa, still with a 
. broken voice, " quite overcame me. It is so 
long since I felt at home." She stopped for a 
second, but seeing that Mrs. Blakeney's face, 
though resolutely calm, did not look altogether 
discoiu-aging, she continued, 

" And I was thinking of my own mamma, 
and my old home, and it seemed hardly right 
to be so happy pafted from her, and then I felt 
such an agony of regret that she was not alive 
to see that I was happy. Oh there was never 
any one like mamma 1 " 

Mrs. Blakeney's countenance became graver. 
She said almost with severity — 

" Rosa, such feelings are quite morbid. Many 
persons have lost their mothers, and persons 
much younger than you. If you give way to 
these fancies, you will unfit yourself for the 
duties of life. A great deal of what is called 
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fine feeling, is only selfishness: perhaps you 
think me harsh, but I speak as your friend. It 
is better to act for those who are alive than to 
sentimentalise over those who are dead. Yoiu^ 
has been a great loss,, and do not suppose I do 
not feel for you ; but I can control my feelings 
and would not set you the bad example of giving 
way to them ; now let me see you show some 
strength of mind. Dry your eyes and go to bed." 
Rosa dried her eyes and shed not another tear ; 
but it was partly in anger. She thought Mrs. 
Blakeney harsh and unfeeling, and felt that she 
was misunderstood by her. She felt that though 
she had wept, such sorrow as hers did not 
and never could, unnerve her for the real duties 
of life ; or close her heart to those affections 
which yet remained. She felt it was exactly 
the contrary. Rosa had a strong sense of in- 
justice. She did not believe her feelings were 
morbid, or selfish. In a general way she could 
believe that Mrs. Blakeney was wiser and 
better than herself ; but here she knew the latter 
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was wrong. She felt mortified and almost 
indignant that Harold said not one word in her 
defence. Matilda, too, said nothing ; but she 
pressed her hand, and looked deprecatingly in 
her face. Harold looked steadfastly straight- 
forward. 

" That is right, Rosa," said Mrs. Blakeney ; 
" you see you can control yourself; believe rae 
such self-control is much happier for yourself and 
others." 

" Mamma ! Mamma !" cried Matilda, " pray 
dear, mamma, say no more, Rosa's hand is so 
hot ; she has been tried enough." 

" I wished to try her. Good night, Rosa. 
After all, you are a sweet-tempered girl." 

As she spoke, she met Rosa's eye, and there 
was a momentary flash from it, which almost 
made her retract her last words. Rosa took one 
of the candles which Harold had just lighted, 
and, without speaking, left the room. Arrived 
in her own chamber she burst into an agony 
of tears of anger and mortification ; a bitter 
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sense of injustice and unkindness weighed upon 
her heart. And Harold — cotdd he think with 
his mother ? And if he did not, how ungene- ■ 
rous seamed his silence ! 

One moment seemed to have swept away her 
whole vision of bliss : yet what had she done ? 
What did it all mean ? It was very hard, and 
cruel, and unjust ; but she would show them all 
in the morning, that she would not submit 
tamely to such usage. 

Her candle was extinguished, and she was 
tossing uneasily in her bed, in the dark, and 
wetting her pillow with her tears, when some 
one stole into the room. 

'* In bed, dearest Rosa ?" asked Matilda's soft 
voice. 

Eosa did not answer, for she could not with- 
out letting Matilda hear that she was weeping, 
and she was resolved not to shed another tear 
in the presence of the Blakeneys, since they 
thought it was selfish and weak in her to depend 
upon their sympathy. Matilda came dose to 
the bed, and whispered. 
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« Surely, dearest Rosa, you cannot be asleep 
yet. Surely you are not angry with me. I 
should be miserable if I thought so, darling 
Rosa, for you are as dear to me as my own sis- 
ters, and you ought not to be angry with me, 
for indeed I have done nothing. Do speak to 
me. 

Rosa did not speak, but she sat up in bed 
and threw her arms roimd Matilda. It was 
with great difficulty that she restrained the sobs 
with which her heart was bursting. And yet 
she yearned to weep on some loving bosom. 

" You are not angry with me then, dearest. 
Oh, I am so glad ! " 

"No— why should I be angry with you^ 
Matilda — you are all kindness." In spite of 
herself, Rosa's voice was trembling and choked. 
Matilda was conscious of the partly involuntary 
accent on the you^ and answered quickly and 
eagerly, 

" You must not be angry with mamma, Rosa. 
She loves you so dearly. She was so sorry, for 
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your own sake I know it was, to see you so 
much distressed. She has often said a great 
deal more to me. You must not be angry with 
mamma." 

'^ I do not think your mamma at all under- 
stood my feelings. I was in no morbid and 
repining mood. On the contrary, I felt very 
grateful to God and to you all. It seemed hard 
to have my feelings so thrown back upon me ; I 
fancied you would all have understood and felt 
with me." 

" I understand exactly, dearest Rosa, and I do 
not think mamma misunderstood you as much as 
you suppose. Mamma has herself such a strong 
mind — though she has the warmest heart in the 
world — that she does not quite comprehend how 
difficult it is for you or for me not to give way 
sometimes. You must forgive anything that 
seemed a little harsh. I know it was not meant so." 
" Your mamma does not understand me, Ma- 
tilda, and I do not think ever will, because we 
are different I believe she means kindly to me, 
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and therefore I have nothing to forgive her. I 
am not angry with your mamma^^ and again 
there was an involuntary tremulous accent as 
she pronounced the last word. Matilda noticed 
it. After a second's pause she said, with some 
hesitation, 

" I came now to enquire for you at Harold's 
request : I was just thinking of coming myself 
when he asked me. He fancies you are not 
pleased with him, and it makes him so unhappy." 
Matilda paused, but Rosa did not answer : the 
former continued with increased hesitation of 
manner : 

" He desired me to give you his love." Ma- 
tilda again paused, but still Rosa did not answer, 
till her friend in an eager, nervous manner, had 
repeated her name. 

" He is very good," she said coldly, and not 
without a slight accent of offence. 

" He is waiting till I return to tell him how 
you are. May I not take your love in return, 
bast and dearest Rosa ? Oh, say yes !" 
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^' I cannot, dear Matilda : do not ask me/' 

" You are not kind, dear Rosa. Do not be 
angry with poor Harold'." 

" I am not angry with your brother ; but I 
cannot do what you ask." 

" Then good night, dearest Rosa. You love 
me. 

" Better than any body," cried Rosa, warmly 
embracing her. And feeling at the same instant 
that she really did so. 

And now I must give my reader an account 
of the conversation which took place between 
Mrs. Blakeney and her children after Rosa had 
left the room. 

*• Harold!" began the former, as soon as 
Rosa had shut the door, '^ I am not certain that 
she will do." 

" Oh mother ! do not say so. I am sure I 
shall never be happy without her." 

" Nonsense ! Many others have said so, and 
been ten thousand times happier than if they 
had got the objects of their foolish fancy." 
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** But I don't beKeve it is a foolish fancy." 

" My dearest son, do you mean to say that 
you are a better judge of the qualifications of my 
sex than I am ? You know I never interfere 
with things out of the sphere of a woman's sta- 
tion. I consider it more honourable to a woman 
to make a good pudding, than to write a poem ; 
but I do pretend to know when a woman is fit 
for a wife." 

" My dearest mother, of course you do. You 
know ten times better than any one, but I can- 
not believe Rosa would make a bad wife. Surely 
you must be mistaken when you say she will 
not do." 

Now Mrs. Blakeney was one of those persons 
whom opposition always confirms and rivets in 
their own opinion. Had Harold not answered 
her, she would have given a much more lenient 
opinion than she now did. 

" I have observed her closely for a week, and 
I allow she is very attractive ; but she has hardly 
one desirable quality in a wife. She would never 
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know how to direct the servants, for she does not 
thoroughly understand a single detail of their 
work, and though to please me she has done 
one or two things, her heart is not in it and she 
entirely despises it. Her husband will have an 
untidy house and badly cooked dinners. Then 
this sentimentality, this poring over stories and 
poems, is the worst thing possible, for it not 
only makes her conceited and fancy herself clever 
and too fine for the common duties of life, 
but it will make her burst into tears on the most 
trivial occasion. Think of a useless, weeping 
wife, most likely always delicate and mourning 
over her own feelings, for a man of your fortune, 
and in your situation. At one time, I must 
confess, urged by my anxiety to please you, 
I flattered myself into the belief that her faults 
were the faults of a wretched education, and 
that her mother had only completely spoiled her. 
I fancied she was so docile she might easily be 
taught, but I do not think so now. She looked 
in a most unbecoming fit of anger as she left 
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the room, just after, in my willingness to think 
the best, I bad attributed her silence to the 
sweetness of her temper ; she is too fine for us. 
She sets up for intellectual, and is quite above 
homely duties: I should not wonder if she 
turned out a literary lady." 

" A literary lady !" repeated Harold with an 
expression of horror, " but no, that is quite im- 
possible — Rosa is too pretty, charmbg, and femi- 
nine, to set up for anything so masculine and de- 
testable as a blue — But, dearest mother, — " 

"Oh, mamma," interrupted Matilda — who 
was interrupted in her turn by her mother, 

" Matilda ! are you presuming to differ from 
me ? This is not like my own most docile Ma- 
tilda. Who has taught you this?" 

"Oh, mamma, I beg pardon; no one has 
taught me, but you of course know best." 

Mrs. Blakeney kissed her daughter affection- 
ately, and bade her leave the room. As soon as 
she was gone, with tears in her eyes, she turned 
to her son. 
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** Harold, can I have any object but your 
happiness ? For that, God knows I would give 
my life. You promised me when I invited her 
here that you would be prudent. You are not 
bound to her ? " 

" No, not in word. I gave you my promise." 

" That is right." 

" But I believe I have engaged her affections. 
I do not see " — 

"The happiness of your whole life shall 
not be sacrificed. Her affections will recover ; 
moreover, if it were not for your happiness, it 
would not be for hers. A mother's duty is to 
think first of her own children." 

" But, oh, mother, you are not certain she 
will not do ? " 

" I will tell you more, by-and-bye. I will do 
nothing hastily. If I inflict a wound now, it is 
for your happiness hereafter. I am not a weak 
mother, to give my child poison because he 
thinks it wiU make him happy. You will trust 
me, my Harold." 
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** I will," he answered, embracing her. 

Mrs. Blakeney was satisfied. Now that she 
had conquered, she was a little more leniently 
disposed towards Rosa, though she still felt an 
unacknowledged sensation of jealousy towards 
her dead mother. She fancied she had succeeded 
in persuading Rosa there was no one like herself. 
Overweaning self-opinion was the besetting sin 
of Mrs. Blakeney, and she could not bear that 
Rosa should think the dead even, her superior. 
This had made her so intolerant of her sorrow. 
So long as she had believed it caused by her ap- 
proaching separation from herself, she had not 
been displeased by it. This, also, was at the 
bottom of her contempt for women who thought 
themselves intellectual. Mrs. Blakeney believed 
firmly that she was very clever, but she had a 
consciousness she was not literary; and she 
tried to persuade herself that it was not from 
choice, but because duty pointed out to her that 
literature was out of a woman's sphere and 
place. The same cause also, led her to exalt her 
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own favourite occupations as the highest and 
the fittest, not only for herself, but for all her 
sex. She flattered herself that she was the best 
mother in the world, because she was not only 
ready to sacrifice her own time and comfort 
to the interest of her children, but the time and 
comfort and interest of other people. She 
believed herself to be a very religious woman, 
but her son's happiness was dearer to her than 
his truth and his honour. 

When Harold quitted his mother, he went in 
search of Matilda. He found her sitting alone 
in the dining-room, over the embers of the 
fire, weeping; for Matilda was a soft-hearted 
girl, much addicted to the melting mood. She 
tried hastily to dry her eyes as the door opened, 
but seeing it was only Harold, she desisted. 
Harold was fond of his sister. She had always 
been his favourite, and the sofib good-nature, 
which yielded to him in everything, and the 
fond partiality which admired him blindly in 
all he ever said and did, appealed alike to 
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his vanity and gratitude. He now sat down 
beside her, and asked her kindly what was the 
matter, but in a tone as if he were rather sad 
himself. 

" Oh " cried Matilda, " everything is going 
wrong. Mamma is not pleased with me I am 
afraid, and I do not know whether I am doing 
what is right. I loved Rosa so much. There 
cannot be anything really wrong in her, and yet, 
mamma and you must know best." 

" My mother must know best, and yet she is 
not certain. It would be a dreadful thing for 
me to have a useless wife, for I am not rich 
enough to afford it ; and then if Rosa should 
really fancy herself too fine for the common 
affairs of life — And my mother says she is not 
so good-tempered, that she looked so angry 
when she left the room." 

•* But," said Matilda hesitatingly, " I do not 
think mamma quite understood. I do not 
think Rosa was so angry with her as with — with 
you. I do not see exactly, dearest Harold, why 
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she should have been angry with you, but I 
think she felt your not taking her part. 1 am 
sure it was with you." 

" Indeed/* he cried eagerly, "do go to her, 
dear Matilda, and try to find out. I hope she is 
not angry with me ; give her my love, — that is 
not breaking my promise to my mother — a 
brother or a friend may send love. Do go, Ma- 
tilda ; I will wait till you come back." 

Matilda went, as the reader knows, and also 
the result of the interview. Harold was quite 
in consternation when he learnt that Rosa was 
really offended ; he was not at all prepared for it. 
He had believed himself quite sure of her : he 
did not think she could have been angry with 
him. His doubts as to whether she would suit 
him were, for the time at least, merged in the 
dread that she might not forgive him. Could 
he have s.een her at that moment, he would 
have told her that he loved her beyond all 
things, and that she alone could make him 
happy. 
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It is one thing, as Harold Blakeney at that 
moment experienced, to give up the person one 
has a fancy for, and quite a different thing to be 
given up by her. He went to bed in no com- 
fortable frame of mind, and spent a sleepless 
night, wretched at one moment at the idea of 
Rosa's displeasure ; and at another, miserable at 
the notion that he could not ask her on the 
morrow to pardon and accept him, because he 
was bound by a promise to his mother to wait 
till she should have passed an opinion on her. 
During the latter part of the night he was 
chiefly occupied in divining a plan for seeing 
Rosa alone in the morning, without his mother 
knowing ; and also in thinking how he should 
assure himself of her forgiveness and affection 
without positively declaring his own. 

Christian minister though Harold was, the 
moral cowardice, nay, falsehood and selfishness of 
this conduct did not once disturb him. He 
was too much occupied in thinking of his own 
happiness and advantage to think of Rosa's. 
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Prayers at EDerdale were at half-past eight. 
Punctuality in the morning was a virtue which 
Mrs. Blakeney highly commended, and the oc* 
casional very slight deficiency of which in Rosa 
she appeared to regard as a very grave fault, 
while Matilda's much greater and more frequent 
delinquencies were only visited by such a re- 
proof as, " Matilda my dear, you are a sad, 
naughty girl/' And then, when Matilda's ever 
ready tears sprang to her eyes, she would caress 
and console her, and tell Rosa how she was the 
most tender-hearted creature in the world, that 
she was so sweet and affectionate, and had 
always been the pet of the family. Rosa felt 
that in her the tears would have been considered 
a great aggravation of the fault, if not the 
weightier crime of the two. On this, her last 
morning at Ellerdale, she was determined to be 
in time. She had made up her mind to act 
with spirit, and dignity, and temper. In all the 
little differences which had hitherto occurred, 
she had in the diffidence of her youth and inex- 
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perience, and in her reverence for Mrs. Blakeney, 
imagined that she must be wrong, even when the 
fact did not quite approve itself to her judgment ; 
now, however, she was certain she was right. She 
knew she had been misunderstood and misjudged, 
and she felt that Mrs. Blakeney had been harsh, 
if not positively unkind. Still her conduct 
might have been caused by mistake, or a tem- 
porary fit of ill-humour. Rosa did not feel so 
angry with her as with Harold. He ought to 
have known her bettCT, attached as they were ; 
such misapprehension in him was ungenerous and 
cruel. Even his message, though it had in a 
manner comforted and appeased her, had not 
entirely allayed her resentment. 

With a prouder step, and a more self- 
possessed mien then she had yet exhibited since 
her arrival at Ellerdale, Rosa in good time left 
her own room. On the landing place at the top 
of the stairs she met Harold Blakeney, appa- 
rently by accident, but in reality he had been 
watching for her. He advanced to meet her 
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looking shy and* embarrassed— his awkwardness 
increasing at the sight of her unwonted dig- 
nity. She was the first to speak ; but it was 
merely to say, 

" Good morning, Mr. Blakeney ; " and she 
would have passed on, but he held out his hand. 
It would have been impossible not to take it, 
and hers once in his dasp he held it though she 
strove to draw it tiway. 

" Good morning, Miss Grey. Nay, do not go. 
It is not yet half-past eight. Rosa, you are 
angry with me. I have been so wretched all 
night at the idea of your displeasure — though I 
know not what I can have done. If I have 
offended you, forgive me, I am so miserable.'* 

And the longer Rosa persevered in her 
haughtiness^ the more miserable Harold looked 
and really was. Had she only persevered a little 
longer, he might have thrown himself at her feet 
and bought her forgiveness with a declaration of 
his attachment, and a solicitation of her hand 
as the only bliss the world had to offer. But 
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Rosa was no coquette, she had a spirit which, if 
sometimes too easily wounded, was as easily 
melted to tenderness and excited to generosity. 
She thought no longer of herself, but only of 
poor Harold, for he was indeed looking miser- 
able. Her pride, her coldness, her self-posses- 
sion vanished. Her hand trembled in his, her 
face flushed, she did not speak ; but there was 
no occasion. Harold Blakeney's heart bounded 
with triumphant pride and love. He did not 
comprehend the motive of Rosa's forgiveness. 
He thought it was simply because she could not 
resist him, and his vanity, deeply gratified, was 
overflowing beyond his own control. He pressed 
warmly the trembling hand, his eyes eagerly 
sought Rosa's, to read there what he desired to 
see, and hardly knowing what he did, he mur- 
mured, 

" Dear, dear love." 

At that moment the bell rang. Rosa with- 
drew her hand, Harold hastily ran down stairs 
first, but he looked up to her again fi'om the 
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foot with a fond expression. Had the bell not rung 
at the predse moment, in spite of his mother, 
of prudence, and of selfishness, Harold might 
have plighted his troth to Rosa and won h^ 
vows in return. Yet had it been so, Rosa 
could not have held herself more engaged, or 
felt more certain of Harold. To her it was the 
same thing. And at that moment Harold 
thought so too. 

In spite of her resolution, Rosa was a litde 
too late again this morning. Mrs. Blakeney 
looked over the top of her prayer-book at her 
with a grave reproach. Rosa was annoyed. In 
the fullness of her present happiness, she was 
grieved at vexing Harold's mother. Although 
it really was not her fault, she was as penitent as 
if it had been. Last night was quite forgotten. 
As soon as prayers were over, she approached 
Mrs. Blakeney and said how sorry she was she 
had been late ; she had been dressed in time 
but had been detained. Mrs. Blakeney answered 
by giving her the customary morning kiss, but 
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m a graver way than usual, in a sort of for- 
giving manner. 

*' I would rather, my dear Rosa, you tried to 
cure your faults than excuse them. I have no 
right to advise you I know ; but you are young 
and inexperienced. I do it as a fiiend who is 
much interested in you." 

" Dearest Mrs. Blakeney/' said Rosa repress 
sing bravely the offensive tears, " believe me I 
am very gratejful, and forgive me if I have 
shown any impatience. And indeed just now 
I only spoke the truth. It was no ex* 



cuse/' 



" Indeed, mother," said Harold warmly, " it 
was not. I saw Rosa ready more than five 
minutes before the bell rang." 

His mother looked suddenly and enquiringly 
at him and then at Rosa. Both coloured. 
Rosa passed on with Matilda to the breakfast- 
room. 

"Harold," said his mother, "you have not 
broken your promise.' ' 
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" No, mother, no, I assure you," he answered, 
thankful now that the bell had rung. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Harold left 
the ladies, but said he should return to bid Miss 
Grey good bye. Mrs. Blakeney fully persuaded 
now that all had been arranged according to her 
wishes, had quite recovered her good humour. 
Flattered and softened by the humility and 
gentleness Rosa's manner had displayed this 
morning, she made up her mind not to give her 
up yet. She would prolong her own stay at Eller- 
dale, she would see more of her, — ^if it were 
necessary she would invite her again to the 
Vicarage. With these gentler sentiments, and 
softened, like most persons who have any feeling 
at all, by the idea of parting, she was as kind, 
almost kinder than she had ever been. Rosa 
was delighted, and responded warmly to her 
kiadness. The shadows of the night before 
seemed quite dispelled. All was bright once 
more. Rosa was determined, happen what 
might, to shed no more tears. She had heard 
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men disliked tears. Perhaps there were some 
women who did the same. She spent the last 

half-hour at Ellerdale sitting on the sofa beside 

Matilda, who held her hand and bestowed on 

her many fond caresses. 

At about twelve o'clock the Riversthwaite 
carriage arrived. Harold appeared at the foot of 
the stairs when Rosa came down, ready to 
hand her in; Mrs. Blakeney embraced her 
affectionately in the hall, repeating what she had 
said on the day of her arrival, that she was 
" much interested in her." Her dark eyes were 
moist as she spoke. Mrs. Blakeney was a 
woman who, like her son, was subject to occa- 
sional bursts of feeling, and Rosa at that 
moment appeared to her only in the light of a 
young, friendless orphan girl, whose fate was in 
her hands. 

Matilda could hardly tear herself from her. 
Harold pressed her hand while he led her to the 
carriage, and their eyes met as he bade her 
farewell. After such a glance Rosa would have 
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doubted the whole world rather than Harold 
Blakeney. She returned to Riversthwaite in per- 
fect bliss. She had even forgotten how dull and 
how formal it was there. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Watkins was at the door when the Ganiage 
drove up at Riyersthwaite. He looked stately 
and dignified as usual, but Rosa was too happy 
to be overawed or chilled by anything. In 
answer to her enquiries for his mistress, Wat. 
kins replied in his most pompous and elaborate 
manner, 

^^ Thank you. Miss. My mistress enjoys ii^ 
usual good health ; she is in the conservatory I 
believe, at preset, giving orders to the gardener. 
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Master also is well, I believe; he is in his 
study." 

But by the time he had brought in her port- 
manteau, partly with the air of the most atten- 
tive of servants, partly with that condescending 
poUteness which was reserved especially for Rosa, 
he relaxed a little from his stateliness and 
enquired, 

'^And I hope, Miss, I see you well: but 
I need not ask. The Ellerdale air, Miss, has 
done you good. I hope, Miss, you have enjoyed 
your visit." 

A faint — the very faintest grin might possi- 
bly have been discerned beneath the extreme 
respect of Watkins's countenance. As Rosa 
answered, she could not, in spite of all her at- 
tempts to look unconcerned, avoid blushing. At 
another time she would have been much an- 
noyed, but now she was too happy to^ mind. 
She tripped gaily up to her room — ^yes, even in 
solemn, stately Riversthwaite Hall, the natural 
spirits of youth and hope exerted themselves. 
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She could almost have sung. As she ran lightly 
along the upper corridor, she encountered 
Robert, who came suddenly out of his own room. 
She eagerly held out both hands. He took 
them in his, and looked in her glowing, ardent 
face, and bright, happy eyes, without speaking. 
A greater contrast than there was in the appear- 
ance of these two young persons it would not 
indeed have been easy to imagine — Rosa, all joy, 
animation, and life, with bright, sparkling eyes 
and dark, flowing curls; Robert, small, pale, 
quiet, and colourless, with a face which, though 
far from bemg sad, was equally free from bemg 
joyous. Perhaps something of this idea struck 
himself. Perhaps he caught a glimpse of a life 
stronger and fuller than a life of mere thinking 
can ever be. He repressed a sigh as he said — 

" You are looking well, Rosa.*' 

" Yes," she said, then hesitating a little, she 
continued with some embarrassment, '^ I thought 
of writing you a note while I was at Ellerdale, 
and then I thought I had better thank you in 
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person, for your kindness ; I knew/^Robert, you 
would not think me ungrateful, or misunder* 
stand me/' 

Robert coloured a little : he was more embar- 
rassed than Rosa. He did not know he could 
have felt so nervous ; he had always fancied he 
was not nervous. It was, however, with a kind 
smile he answered, 

" I understand you perfectly, Rosa, and that 
is enough." 

" And I understand you, too, perfectly," she 
answered, feeling at the moment more entirely 
at home with Robert Clifden than she had ever 
done before ; ^' I am so glad I do at last !" 

He smiled again kindly, but it seemed a 
little sadly. 

*^ Are you quite certain, Rosa ? " 

" Quite certain— I know now your benevo- 
lence, your sympathy. So few persons — even 
good and generous persons, more especially if 
they had been always rich like you, could have 
thought of what I know you did think of» 
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A2Hi I know, though you will not Irt me thaok 
you, that you will be glad to hear that it an- 
swered tiie purpose. It saved me from feeling 
different from other people, where I should 
have least liked to appear so* You must not 
tell me any longer, Robert, that kindness is to 
you an affair only of the understanding and the 
conscience. I know you have feeling." 

Perhaps Robert, too, knew it now. He 
turned away his head for a second, so that Rosa 
could not see his countenance. When he looked 
at h^, there was an odd expression in his face. 

<< By feeling, I suppose you mean benevolence. 
You think me a sort of Howard on a small 
scale." 

"No, no — not exactly. I ought rather to 
have confined myself to saying sympathy. You 
felt with me, I think, as well as for me. You 
fancied yourself in my place." 

"Good, simple Rosa," said Robert, "truth 
obliges me to tell you that I am not so good as 
you suppose me. I cannot bear to deceive any 
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one so artless. I hate to feel like an impostor. 
I cannot quite fathom, much less explain my 
own motives, but I must beg you not to beUeye 
them so good as your own heart has taught you 
to fancy. I hope however, there was some little 
mixture, of the feelings you have attributed to 
me. For the future, I shall try to cultivate 
those feelings. I believe now they are profit- 
able as well as pleasureable." 

As he spoke, he vanished abruptly into 
his own room. Rosa remained behind, a 
little puzzled. Had it not been for his 
words she would have imagined he was of- 
fended, but she now set down anything in 
Robert's manner she did not understand to 
eccentricity of character. She fancied that his 
mind was probably occupied by his studies, or 
by some important ideas of his own. For a 
long time the belief had been increasing in Rosa 
that Robert was a genius. 

Things at Riversthwaite were all in their usual 
dull state, but Rosa was unconscious of the 
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dullness in the hope of seeing Harold on the 
morrow, for surely he would come to see her. 
The morrow came, however, and no Harold. 
The next day and the next she expected and 
watched for him in vain. Rosa became uneasy, 
and when three days passed and she did not 
see him, she could not conceal her wretchedness. 
She could neither eat nor sleep, and her face, 
lately so full of joy, had a weary, anxious expres- 
sion. She seemed to be always listening for an 
expected sound. Meanwhile Mrs. Clifden and 
her nephew had been surprised from the begin- 
ning that Rosa had not communicated her 
engagement, for both of them imagined it must 
have been concluded. Mrs. Clifden would 
have spoken to her at once, but for the first few 
days Robert recommended silence. At last, 
however, seeing Rosa look so wretched, and 
fearing there must be something wrong, he 
resolved to speak to her himself. 

It was one wet afternoon, when Rosa was 
pacing fast up and down the corridor, for 
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exerdae, that he joined her in h^ walk. He 
commenced the subject at onciis. 

^ Rosa,'' he said, '^ since you came home, I 
have wished to ask you a question. My aunt 
and I both fancied you were engaged to Mr. 
Blakeney. Is it so ? " 

^^No, not yet/' she answered colouring,*-* 
/' at least, not quite yet." 

Robert looked surprised and curious. 

^^ You do not look happy, Rosa, and I fancy 
your answer strange. Perhaps I have asked an 
indiscreet question. I had forgotten that there 
might be another deeper in your confidence, as 
weQ as in your heart, thsm your friend Robert." 

" No, indeed there is not — not yet." 

^' llien I am puzzled. Rosa, I know I am an 
odd confidante for a love-affair, quite foreign to 
my disposition as you know such things are ; 
but you are so young and inexperienced, and so 
prone to fancy that other people would act with 
your own innocence and nobleness, that I wish 
you would trust me." 
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^* Indeed, Robert, I would trust you with 
anything if you were only a lady. But—" 

He smiled, but coloured too. 

" Look away from me, and imagine me Fanny 
Wills. You know it is really the same thing." 

'^ Yes I know it is, and I will tell you, for I 
cannot bear you to have a doubt of him for a 
moment. He ha^ been so kind to me even 
though I lost my temper — ^but I am beginning 
at the wrong end." And with considerable hesi- 
tation she contrived to convey to her companion 
a tolerably accurate notion of what had passed. 
He listened in silence, and after she had finished, 
mused some seconds ere he replied : 

" I do not quite tmderstand it, Rosa. Mrs. 
Blakeney's conduct to you I disapprove of highly. 
What business has she to scold and reprove and 
lecture you ? It is extremely presuming." Ro- 
bert spoke with greater warmth than Rosa had 
ever seen him do on any previous occasion. He 
seemed indignant — almost angiy. 

'* Oh but she . is so kind^ Robert, and she is 
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SO dever herself, and I have no doubt it is all 
for my sake. She takes such an interest in me. 
She has told me so a dozen times." 

" All for your sake, Rosa. Few persons do 
anything all for the sake of another." 

" Robert, I did not expect to hear so worldly 
a sentiment from you, I thought you had great 
faith in, and great admiration for, disinterested- 
ness." 

'^ I have, Rosa, and may I die when I cease to 
have it. But it exists in the few, not in the 
many." 

" And how do you know that Mrs. Blakeney 
is not one of the few ? " 

" I do not know it ; but all I have seen of 
her gives me a different impression. I have 
watched her for your sake, my friend." 

" You have always appeared to me to have 
an unaccountable predjudice against her," Rosa 
said with some warmth, for she had always 
fancied this prejudice extended to Harold, and 
it had often before made her angry with Robert. 
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Robert did not answer immediately, and when 
he did it was with much gentleness ; 

" A prejudice ! do you think, Rosa ? Perhaps 
I may have a prejudice — I hope I may — I will 
try hard to divest myself of it ; and yet I cannot 
believe it is altogether a prejudice." 

Rosa was much relieved that Robert acknow^ 
ledged to a prejudice ; she had great confidence 
in his opinion, yet she could not bear to doubt 
Mrs. Blakeney. Hitherto he had only spoken of 
her ; she was eager to learn what he thought of 
the whole aflfair. 

She clung to a hope that he would say some- 
thing to set her mind at rest — that he would 
suggest some possible reason for Harold's non- 
appearance. But finding that he continued 
silent, she said in a low, nervous tone, 

" But you have not told me, Robert, what you 
think of it afl." 

He turned round, took her hand, and said 
with an emotion which surprised .her— 

" If it be not all as you wish it to be, Rosa, 
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* 

Harold Blakeney is neither a Christian nor a 
gentleman." As he spoke he vanished into his 
room and shut the door with less ceremony 
than was his custom to show. 

Rosa wondered what Robert Clifden could 
possibly mean. She was as certain of Harold 
as of herself, and the worst she drei^ded from 
his mother was, that she should never be able 
to please her. And even the next day and the 
next, when she heard or saw nothing of Harold 
Blakeney, though oppressed by a sort of name- 
less anxiety, she was as confident in him as ever. 
Not so, however, Mrs. Clifden. She began to 
think it very strange. She questioned her 
nephew on the subject, who thought it very 
strange too. She would have spoken to Rosa, 
but Robert counselled her to forbear. 

" It win do her no good," he said, "and 
might make the poor girl unnecessarily anxious." 
But at last, nearly a week had elapsed. Rosa 
herself was getting miserable. A flash of doubt 
would cross even her mind. Sometimes she 
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imagmed that Harold mxLSt be 111; but then 
Matilda surely would have writtra. On Sunday 
at least she should see them, and it was not 
without a sting from her conscience, that she felt 
how this interest had absorbed all others relative 
to the day. She even tried to pray that it might 
not be so ; but she did not persevere long enough. 
Her mind was in a perfect fever. 

When Sunday arrived, she was so ill, her 
head adied so violently, and her hand was so 
hot, that Mrs. Clifden said at once she must n(^ 
go to iihurdii. Rosa acquiesced, for she felt that 
she was not in a fit state either bodily or mentsd, 
though how she was ever to live through the 
interval she could not imagine. 

It passed, however, as .time always passes. 
Rosa was walking up and down the floor of the 
breakfast-room when she heard the carriage drive 
up to the door. She did not go, however, to 
meet Mrs. Clifden and her nephew. She could 
learn nothing in the presence of the servants. The 
minute or two of suspense seemed Kkeintermin- 
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able ages ; and yet there might be nothing to hear ! 
At last the door opened. Rosa was glad to 
see it was Robert alone who entered. He 
looked grave and gentle ; but she could read 
nothing in his face. Hers, however, was more 
legible to him. 

" Rosa," he said, " you will kill yoursdf, if 
you go on in this way.*' 

As he spote, lie took her hand firmly in his, 
led her to a sofa, and continued in a composed 
tone, 

'*^ Harold Blakeney did not do duty to day. 
The whole family, I understand, are gone to 
Liverpool, Miss Wills tells me they went on 
Fridav." 

To Robert's surprise Rosa drew a long breath 
of relief. 

" Oh that accounts for it." 

"Accounts for what? They went on Fri- 
day." 

" They must have been sent for suddenly. 
The youngest daughter is very delicate — ^I am 
afraid she must be ill." 
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An expression of impatience, almost of anger 
passed over Robert's face, 

Rosa, Rosa," he began, then continued gently, 
" you must not deceive yourself, my dear girl ; 
one of them might have written before they 
went, one of them might even have written since, 
and under the circumstances, nothing can excuse 
their silence. If you do not hear to-morrow 
morning " 

As he paused, Rosa looked eagerly for him to 
finish. He added in a very low tone, 

" Strange as it may seem, I think you can 
only put one construction on it." 

Rosa's look of agony was imploring; but 
Robert would not retract what in truth he could 
not. She murmured indistinctly, 

" Letters are sometimes miscarried — are they 
not ? " 

Robert rose, and walked about the room 
apparently in great excitement. 

" Contemptible scoundrel ! " at last he ex- 
claimed between his teeth. Rosa sprang to her 
feet, her cheeks were flushed crimson. 
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" Robert, you have no right — you are unkind 
" and she burst into tears. 



But Robert's wonted composure and gentle- 
ness had all returned, at least apparently. He 
again took Rosa's hand, and said kindly, yet 
with a slight accent of reproof, 

" Rosa, do not be angry with your friend, 
whose only fault is in the sincerity of his 
sympathy for you. We will not speak of this 
matter again till it is decided." And without 
waiting for an answer he quitted the room. He 
had not been gone a second ere a sense of her 
own ingratitude smote upon Rosa. It seemed 
as if she had offended her only friend. That 
only seemed to have been wanting to complete 
her wretchedness. 

Robert meanwhile had shut himself up in his 
own apartment. With his arms folded, and his 
brows contracted, he strode up and down the 
room. 

" So this is the way she treats me — me, who 
would even give her to another that she might 
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be happy. And yet — no, no, I cannot deceive 
myself into the belief that I wish it. And this 
is the selfishness which men call Love. I will 
not submit to it. Now is the time to try my 
strength,^' And Robert reached down from a 
shelf a great, old, bktck-letter tome, which was 
at present his Sunday afternoon's study ; but he 
could not command his mind to attention. 
Angry, and ^sgusted with himself, he resolved 
to compose his thoughts by some turns in the 
grassy avenue. He found Rosa sitting in the 
hall. She rose to meet him. Her face was 
penitent and tearful. 

^* Robert," she said, '^I hope you are not 
angry with me. I know you are my fiiend. 
You must make some allowance." 

Robert could not speak, for any words he 
durst have used would have choked him. He 
therefore only wrung Rosa's hand. She ima- 
gined he sought to spare her feelings ; and if 
this opinion wanted confirmation, his words, 
when he did speak, would have served the 
piu'pose. 
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" I am going to trudge about in the grassy 
avenue. Suppose you accompany me, and we 
will talk of some other matters. 

Rosa ran with alacrity for her things. Her 
own generous nature was touched by what she 
supposed Robert's generous friendship. She 
was soon ready, and they set out together. 

It was a dull afternoon, more like autumn 
than spring, in its wild grey sky and piping 
wind. The grass was very dry, and though not 
brown, its verdure was dark, and without the 
softness and brightness of spring. Many leaf- 
buds were out on the trees, but they looked pale 
and sickly in the withering east wind, which 
swept through their branches with a strange, 
wailing cadence. Sadly, too, sounded the fall 
of the stream over the rocks, and ghastly looked 
the white spray in the sunless air, while the dim , 
misty atmosphere, magnified, while it obscured 
the crags on the further side of the beck, so 
that a lively imagination might have fancied 
them a couple of giants — the guardian genii of 
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the melancholy and majestic scene. The two 
yomig people took the first turn in silence. 

"Rosa," at last said Robert, "this is the 
kind of day which always makes me think of 
spirits." 

"Of spirits. Why? I hardly understand 
you." 

" I mean of incorporeal spirits. It is always 
when wandering about alone on such a day as 
this, that I feel less . earthy than on any other 
day When it is balmy summer weather, when 
the air is full of light and fragrance, and the 
earth covered with bloom, when there is some- 
thing to charm every sense, the world and 
life appear sufficient ; and if we think of quitting 
them, it is at least with a sigh- On a day like 
this, there is nothing in external nature, except 
what is associative or symbolical, to charm. 
There is nothing in it to attract the senses. 
Its charm is purely spiritual, and addresses a 
spiritual nature only. When I use the word 
^spiritual, I do not mean in a religious sense^ 
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but merely as distinguished from physical, sen- 
suousy and human." 

Rosa looked up with some interest. She was 
surprised to feel that she was interested. He 
went on. 

" The wild, melancholy, unearthly feding it 
produces, seems to me to be a sort of commu- 
ning with mighty and wondrous beings— who 
inspire me with thoughts and feelings and 
aspirations, somewhat as a peculiar kind of 
glorious music inspires, too large and vague for 
utterance, but feelings which make me, as it 
were, realise that I am no clod of earth, no mere 
ephemeron of time, but a being linked to the 
great universe of spirit, whose thoughts and 
deeds ought to spurn the littlenesses, the luxuries, 
the insubstantial seemings of Time, and attadi 
themselves only to those interests which are 
indissolubly and eternally connected with spiri- 
tual existence. In such moments, Rosa, more 
especially when I was younger — of late I have 
not been quite so susceptible of the influence (tf 
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which I speak — I perceiTed the utter foUy and 
absurdity of the strife of existence after honours, 
after weahh, after happiness, and even after 
human affection, — all so short, so unsatisfying, 
so unreaL Ik seemed so much nobler to devote 
one's-self to some great aim, live for it and die 
for it like the heroes of old, and then to join 
them, to share their glorious thoughts, and 
noble and generous emulation for ever. And 
then I used to wonder if spirits saw my thoughts, 
and sympathised and encouraged them, and I 
believed they did. I often called to nund some 
lines, I think of Blanco White's, on the stars, 
whidi I cannot repeat, but which end thus: 
speaking of the spectacle which night reveals to 
us in the Heavens, he says, 

" Since Light can so deceive, wherefore not Life ; " 

•And I have longed to burst the prison of 
my flesh and behold with my spiritual eyes the 
noble spiritual existences which may be by me, 
with me, even at this moment." 

Robert spoke with energy and enthusiasm. 
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His blue eyes and his pale face lighted up with 
animation. He continued in a calm tone, 

" I sought to serve the world, yet in a mental 
sense to live apart from it. I wished to have 
no affections connected with it, for I fancied all 
such were detrimental to the progress of the 
intellect ; I thought that real devotion to some 
noble field of action, was inconsistent with 
bestowing a large share of time, affection, and 
interest on one narrow and familiar circle." 

" How stringe," said Rosa, " that you, so 
fortunate and so beloved, should have or have 
had such almost misanthropic viewS(k" 

" Not misanthropic, dear Rosa. I have never 
hated my kind — but the individuals I knew 
never seemed to deserve that any portion of my 
devotion to the general good should be taken 
from it and given to them." 

"Have you never admired and loved any- 
body ? " enquired Rosa with pity. 

" None but the friend of whom I once spoke, 
and he went abroad and — and died." As Robert 
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spoke his countenance changed, and his voice 
was shaken with emotion. He said no more, 
but it was enough to convince Rosa that his grief 
had been terrible and that his powers of attach- 
ment were of nor common order. She asked — 

"But Robert, had you no mother or fa- 
ther ?— " 

"They died when I was a mere infant. I 
cannot remember them. The earliest days I 
can remember were spent at Riversthwaite, 
where I was attended by a legion of nursery 
maids and nursery governesses who all con- 
spired to spoil me and fill me with gigantic ideas 
of my own importance. I was fully persuaded 
that Master Clifden was the most important 
personage in the world, as even Mrs. Clifden 
who, among ordinary mortals moved a queen 
and a goddess, conspired to spoil and pamper 
that young gentleman. A detestable, peevish, 
tyrannical little wretch I must have been. My 
uncle, and yours Rosa, Mr. Lockwood Clifden 
(you know he took his wife's name, as my fa- 
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ther, Mr. Conway Clifiien, took my mother's) 
was the only p^non i&dined to correct me ; hit 
entre nous Mrs. CHfden has always been both 
lord and lady of Riversthwaite Hall, except/' 
here Robert smiled, ** when another ruled her 
through her affections. My uncle was a respec- 
table, gentle-tempered, easy-going man, sensible 
I think, but indolent in mind, and quite devoid 
of intellectual tastes or ambition. He was a 
great farmer, (that is to say he was irery fond of 
agricultural pursuits and experiments, though 
there was nothing original in his own mind,) 
and if he was left to the peaceable prosecution 
of bis own tastes he cared for little else. 

^^ In due time I was sent to a public schooh 
There I was at first wretehed beyond description. 
My pride, my vanity, my self-importance were 
wounded at every turn. I would have written 
to my aunt to have me home, but I knew it 
would give my tormentors a triumph; and 
with a sort of dogged martyrdom, I was resolved 
to suffer to the end of the year. 
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" But long ere then a new world was opened 
to rae — a new motive arose within me. My 
intellectual ambition was awakened. I made 
the discovery that I had more than the average 
share of ability and I longed to show the boys 
who mocked at me for my puny figure and pale 
face, and luxurious, helpless habits how I could 
outstrip them. This I soon accomplished, 
though not without infinite labour, and then 
they called me the Student, and Solomon, and 
Socrates, till one day in an absolute rage at 
their ridicule, which I could no longer endure, 
I attacked one who was most especially offensive 
— a much bigger boy than myself, and my fury 
must have supplied me with strength, for I 
knocked him down. He sprang again to his 
feet and I believe would have killed me had it 
not been for the intervention of another boy, 
who declared it had gone far enough, and that 
he would not permit him to murder me. This 
turned my adversary's wrath upon my cham- 
pion. A fight ensued between them, in which 
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the latter came off victorious. He it was who 
subsequently became my friend. A nobler, 
truer, more generous nature never existed. He 
had the same passion for study as now sprang 
up in my mind. If he was not so plodding as 
I was, he had far more of the intuition of 
genius. What I learned by labour and perse- 
verance, he seemed to perceive at a glance. He 
was a great favourite with the world in general ; 
though he never courted popularity, there was 
something so genial in his nature he always 
won it without an effort. For myself I did not 
expect it. I had been taught at Biversthwaite 
to consider my consequence too high to be 
affected by the qpiuions of others, and the 
others I then knew did not tend to reverse the 
notion. My isolation would have injured me, 
would have filled me with pride and with a 
contempt for my kind, which, perhaps — which 
I now suspect is little and unworthy in one who 
has been taught that he shares their weaknesses 
— had it not been for Edward Mason. But I 
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soon began to be so much absorbed in the 
intellectual world, that the real became to me 
comparatively nothing. I became passionately 
fond of studying history, more' especially ancient 
history, and the heroic republics and heroic men 
of old excited the most enthusiastic admiration 
in my mind. At that time, the Spartans 
seemed to me the greatest and most virtuous 
nation the world had ever seen. Perhaps the 
having myself been brought up in the lap of 
luxury, and with the tastes and habits of a 
Sybarite, made me rush to an extreme in my 
admiration of simplicity, severity, and frugality. 
I especially admired the public-spiritedness of 
the Spartans ; there seemed to me something 
grand and noble in thus sacrificing the selfish- 
ness of mere family affections to the welfare of 
the commonwealth, and I thus early conceived 
an idea — an idea to which I have more or less 
adhered through my life, of devoting myself 
to some abstract object, intellectual or political. 
I drew out for myself gigantic plans of study — 
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none of which I am bound to say, I ever fiiHy 
carried out. And yet at one time, my application 
hurt my health, which, though my constitution 
is sound, has never been very robust. I was 
ordered to travel, to read nothing but light lite- 
rature, and as little even of that as possible. I 
recovered, but only to return to my studies 
with new zest. At college I was much more 
agreeably situated than at school. I met with 
many intelligent and agreeable companions, but 
none like Edward Mason, in respect either of 
talents, or that singleness of aim and largeness 
of nature which are fdr greater. Edward was 
educated for the Church from his own choice. 
A man more devoted to his profession never 
existed. Some called him a fanatic, and some 
a bigot, but he was neither. I never knew 
anybody so charitable to the faults and the 
failings of others, and so hopeful for the best at 
all times ; and as for his fanaticism, it was but 
an enthusiastic devotion which the world in 
general is too selfish to comprehend, and attri- 
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butes, therefore, either to some hypocritical 
motive or intellectual defect. I did not agree 
with him m various things, but I venerated his 
sincerity in all. As soon as we left college, in 
accordance with what had long been his inten- 
tion, he went abroad to a distant land savage 
country to spread there Christianity and civili- 
sation. Poor Edward ! " 

" What became of him ? " asked Rosa much 
interested. 

"Fatigue and exposure in the pursuit of his 
arduous duties, brought on a fever, of which he 
died. My friend of friends ! " And as Robert 
spoke his countenance expressed anguish. He 
added, 

" He died a poor and obscure missionary ; 
but he was one of the greatest of men." 

" I suppose, " said Rosa, " he shared your opi- 
nions about the superiority of devoting one- 
self to some great cause, rather than to an 
individual aflfection." 

" No, he did not. He thought the two were 
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not incompatible. He said the idea that they 
were so, was heathen and not Christian. He 
had many private friends. He had a sister to 
whom he was devotedly attached, who went 
with him. From her letters she must have 
been a very superior woman. I believe she 
married lately. But not only was such not his 
character, but he insisted it was not mine. I 
was sometimes almost angry with him for main- 
taining his opinion. In almost the last letter I 
had from him, he reiterated it more explicitly. 
I have read that letter over and over again, and 
the more I read it, the more I am struck with 
its wonderful insight of my character. Should 
you like to know what he said ? " 

"Extremely,** she answered, her own anxi- 
eties suspended for the time in the interest she 
felt in this revelation of Robert's character. 

" I have read it so often, that I almost know 

the very words. They struck me much, very 

^ much, when 1 first received the letter containing 

them, because they were so utterly at variance 
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with my own opinion on the subject. Some 
little time ago I rummaged it out, and the more 
I have read them, the more I have been struck 
with their possible truth. I sometimes now begin 
to suspect that Edward knew me better than I 
knew myself. This then is what he said. * So 
far from bemg, as you affirm, devoid of afFec 
tion, and being capable only of esteem or 
benevolence, I am quite certain you possess 
affection as a passion, though the objects which 
call it forth in you may be rare, for you are 
fastidious ; but when once roused in you it will 
be undying, and unchangeable, and if you do not 
check it, have a strong tendency to be idol- 
atrous, because it will be concentrated. I 
might instance your very friendship for myself, 
as a proof of what I say. You fancy in your 
generous partiality that it is called forth 
solely by qualities I possess. It may be those 
qualities, real or imagined, which first gave rise 
to it, but the w^mth and enthusiasm of your 
regard are all your own. From circumstances, 
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this warmth and enthusiasm have hitherto been 
principally directed towards abstract qualities, for 
I hardly know whether to call it the fault, or 
the beauty of your character, that you cannot 
enter into any pursuit without ardour, and it is 
in a measure your ardour in the pursuit of those 
things, which have till now principally engaged 
yoiu* attention, that has made you take the view 
you do of your own nature. When the mind 
is entirely absorbed by one object, it is apt to 
fancy it has no taste for another. You fancy too 
that you possess a sort of stoical strength of mind. 
You have a strength of character, but it is 
throiigh your affections, not in spite of them. 
My warmest and truest friend, — I know you to 
be so different that what you tell me of yourself 
is purely ridiculous." When Edward wrote 
this to me, I thought he judged from his own 
partiality, for I know that though he liked me 
his natural sympathies did not attract him to- 
wards the class of character to which I belonged, 
or thought I belonged. Lately I have fancied 
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differently — that his clear insight into human 
nature had not been mistaken even in me." 

" No, Robert," cried Rosa, "I think he was not 
mistaken, for your kind sympathy with me 
shows, that you can be affectionate even when 
there is nothing at all particular in the object of 
yoiu: kindness to call it forth. If you had ever 
had a mother or sisters who could in the least 
have understood you, you would have been very 
fond of them." 

To this Robert made no answer. He con- 
tinued to muse for some minutes. At last he 
said, 

" Rosa, ever since I can remember, my aunt 
has loaded me with every possible demonstra- 
tion of affection and kindness, and whether or 
not she has been judicious, I am bound to her 
by no common ties of gratitude. Do not 
suppose for a moment in anything I have said 
to you that I have forgotten all I owe to her 
for her unvarying, her self-sacrificing devotion 
to me. Whatever it may be foimded upon, I 
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am bound to be grateful tor it. And now, dear 
Rosa, the shadows lengthen and there is the 
dressing bell. You have got quite a bloom in 
your cheeks," 

" It's all owing to you/* said Rosa with a 
grateful and affectionate glance. " I feel in much 
better spirits." 

They were at the door, and she tripped up 
stairs quite lightly. 

" Poor, poor child ! " said Robert to himself. 
" I wish the blow were over, for I know it is 
coming ; but — " and Robert's pale face glowed, 
even although he was alone, at the wordless 
thought heralded by this but 



CHAPTER V. 

Rosa's spirits continued better aU the after- 
noon and evening. The air and the exercise 
and the change of ideas induced by Robert's 
conversation had done her good. Now that her 
spirits were better, her fears seemed almost 
absurd. Whose reasons could be so good or so 
convincing as her own, and when she recalled to 
mind the scene on the staircase the morning 
she quitted Ellerdale, she felt that such looks 
and tones and words could never deceive. 
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The morrow came, but no letter. Rosa was 
miserable, agitated, yet — " something might have 
prevented its being written, or even posted." 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday passed, and 
hope seemed to die within her heart, or if any 
spark yet remained, it only served to render her 
more wretched. She could take neither food 
nor rest, she could hardly attend to a word that 
was spoken to her. Mrs. Clifden advised her, 
though not unkindly, to read or work ; but Rosa 
found it impossible. She could only wander 
about; even Robert's conversation ceased to 
have any power for an instant to engage her 
attention. 

On Friday morning, a letter addressed to Rosa 
in Mrs. Blakeney's handwriting at last made its 
appearance. Robert, who was the only person 
in the room besides herself, handed it to her. 
She became deadly pale, a mist spread itself 
before her eyes, a violent tremor shook every 
Jimb. Robert, with firm gentleness, led her to 
a sofa, took the letter from the envelope and 
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placed it in her hands. She saw that it was 
very short. I transcribe it entire. 

" My dear Rosa, 

"You would be surprised to hear of oiu* 

sudden departure from Ellerdale, but Matilda 

had caught so bad a cold that I was anxious to 

consult our family doctor about her. I am 

happy to say he thinks there is no cause for 

alarm, and she has been very much better for 

the last two days. She sends her love, and 

requests me to say she will write you a long 

letter next week. Harold is here with us, 

and will remain for some weeks, as he has not 

been well for a long time, and the doctor says 

change and leisure are absolutely necessary for 

him, and I am the more glad to have him here, 

that he has no one in EUerdale in whom he 

can feel the interest he does in his own family. 

I trust, dear Rosa, you will excuse a short letter, 

as T have an immense deal to do in the house. 

Having been so long absent, everybody requires 

my help. I regretted exceedingly, and so did 
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Matilda, that we did not see you before we left £1- 
lerdale, as we both retain a pleasant recollection of 
the visit with which you favoured us, and we hope 
to renew the acquaintance at some future period, 
though I fear not for a long time. Harold is 
gone out to walk with a young lady who is 
staying with us, or I am sure he would have 
imited with us in kind regards to your aunt, 
your cousin, and yourself. Matilia, who is 
lying on a sofa, has told me once more not to 
forget her kindest love, and with my own, I am 
always, your sincere friend, 

" Ann Catherine Blakeney." 

When Rosa had finished this letter she did not 
move or speak, but sat with it in her hand as 
motionless as a statue. It seemed as if she 
were deprived of the power of thinking or feeling. 
A vague sense of utter desolation pressed upon 
her ; but her mind was unable to grasp it. It 
was too overwhelming. 

Robert, who was watching her at a little dis- 
tance, saw the deadly palcne^ST of her face, and 
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the fixedness of her eye. He knew the blow 
had fallen ; but he was terrified at the way it 
was received. Had she screamed, or wept, or 
fainted, it would have alarmed him less than 
this unnatural stillness of aspect. 

" Rosa," he said gently. 

She seemed to hear his voice, for she turned 
round her eyes slowly in a sort of helpless, 
wondering way. He approached her, seated 
himself beside her, took her hand, and said 
kindly, 

" Dear Rosa, if you require sympathy speak 
to your fiiend Robert. Confide in him as much 
or as little as you please." 

These words seemed to recall Rosa's powers 
of thought and feeling. She made a wild 
gesture of anguish and burst into a passion of 
tears. He was glad to see* her weep. The 
letter meanwhile had fallen from her hand. 
Robert lifted it fi*om the floor and asked if he 
might read it. She made a sign that he might. 
But she was quite unprepared for the effect its 
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perusal had. His pale features flushed, his 
thin nostrils expanded, and his blue eyes lighted 
up with anger. He threw the letter on the 
floor and trampled upon it, then turning to 
Rosa and taking her hand he said : 

" Dry your eyes, Rosa ! These people are 
utterly beneath you. Thank God for anything 
which has saved you from becoming one of 
them." 

But she shrank from him. 

"I cannot — ^I cannot," she said writhing 
with pain, and then adding, for his extreme indig- 
nation had roused her. '^ Oh Robert ! do not 
look so terrible." 

He had become calmer, and now continued 
in a slower, less excited tone, but a tone which 
yet was not without a certain accent of passion ; 

" He is utterly unworthy of you. That you 
must feel." 

She answered only by a piteous, beseeching 
glance. 

Perhaps she did fed it. Perhaps it was that 
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which made her so very miserable. Robert 
was sorry the words had passed his lips. 

''Rosa," he said with emphatic tenderness, 
" there is nothing in the world I would not do 
to console you. Rely on my affection now and 
always. While I live, there is one friend who 
will never fail you.'' 

But Rosa coald not just then feel all the 
comfort and support bestowed by the conscious- 
ness that one has even one friend, on whom one 
may with certainty rely. He on whom she had 
relied most certainly, had failed her, and it 
seemed as if with his failure the whole founda- 
tions of reliance on aught human were irreco- 
verably shaken. She hardly heard what Robert 
said, or if she heard, she did not fully com- 
prehend it. 

" I think I should like to be alone," she said ; 
" I shall go to my own room.'' 

" Take a cup of coflfee first," said Robert : 
" I will excuse you to my aunt." 

Rosa could hardly swallow the coffee, but she 
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made an effort. Robert opened the door for 
her and pressed her hand as she passed. She 
hardly noticed the kind act. Her poor heart 
was too ftill of its own grief. He watched her 
rush along the corridor and fly up stairs, and he 
could almost fancy he heard her sob when she 
was out of sight. He turned away to the 
window with strangely mingled feelings, of pity, 
of indignation, of envy. 

And then came a wild irrepressible throb of 
joy as he thought at least she was not to be 
Harold's. " Wretch ! wretch, that I am to feel 
glad at what has made her so miserable. Yet 
he could not make her happy ! " Mrs. Clifden 
HOW made her appearance, and enquired for 
Rosa. Her nephew related what had just 
befallen. Mrs. Clifden was considerably moved 
from her usual stately equanimity; her hand- 
some, dark, somewhat expressionless eyes 
became a little brighter; her cheek slightly 
flushed; and her accent was a shade more 
hurried than usual. 
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" Really, it is most extraordinary and dis- 
graceful conduct on the part of the Blakeneys, 
and I cannot understand how they could dream 
of behaving in such a manner to any young 
person under my protection. But it is not 
worth our while to be annoyed by it, though I 
must say I am sorry for it for poor Rosa's 
sake. It would have been very advantageous 
for her to have been comfortably settled, and 
naturally enough, it must be a great disappoint- 
ment to her, as she may not again meet with 
so good a match. But she is young, and well- 
looking, and need not despair. I must say it is 
an unfortunate business." 

Robert inwardly chafed during this speech, 
but he had long been in the habit of forbearing 
to argue with his aunt, from the perfect convic- 
tion of the uselessness of the attempt. He 
therefore merely said, though in an indignant 
and agitated tone, 

" The loss is all on the side of the Blake- 
neys, and there cannot be the slightest doubt 
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that Rosa will have many and better opportuni- 
ties of marrying if she pleases than the present/' 
** It is very kind of you, indeed, Robert, to be 
so much interested in Rosa. She ought to be 
very grateful. But what ought we to do? 

What can be the reason of these people's beha- 
viour?" 

^'I do not see that we can do anything, 
except have nothmg more to do with them. 
From what I can gather from Rosa, I think 
Blakeney is the weakest fool I ever heard of, 
with no opinion of his own whatever, and com- 
pletely under the control of his mother, while 
she appears to be that domineering, jealous, 
petty-souled sort of woman, who can brook no 
rival, nor bear to be associated with any kind 
of superiority, I suppose because it makes her 
feel her own littleness." 

" She is a very forward, vulgar sort of woman, 
quite a parvenue in her appearance and manner," 
said Mrs. Clifden, whom Robert's speech had 
not made much the wiser. 
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*' I cannot at all see anything she had to be 
jealous of in poor little Rosa, unless her youth 
and good looks, and Mrs. Blaken^ really did 
not look at all the person who would mind such 
things." 

^^ I think it more likely she had not been 
aware that Rosa was totally dependent on our 
bounty." 

** Whatever has been her reason her conduct 
has been equally disgraceful." 

To this proposition Mrs. Clifden assented, 
and the conversation dropped. 

Meanwhile Rosa, a prey to the bitterest an- 
guish, was lying upon her face on her bed. 
It seemed to her as if she must die, as if her 
heart must break literally, as if she never 
could go through life and its daily duties and 
employments — or perhaps its want of duties 
and employments. The selfishness, the cruelty 
with which she had been treated appeared too 
monstrous to be credible. And these were the 
people whom she had loved and revered and 
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trusted beyond all the world. It was a bitter 
lesson in human nature, as well as a deep stab 
to her feelings. 

Hour after hour of the chill spring day she 
lay alone on her bed — sometimes in a hush of 
the deepest despondency, sometimes in a sharp 
and restless misery — unconscious of the cold, 
raw atmosphere of her fireless chamber, or the 
chill which penetrated her whole frame. From 
want of food she became faint and weak, and 
she wished she could sink away from life. It 
appeared to her then that she had nothing to 
do in it. No one loved her, no one cared for 
her now. She was not wanted in the world. 
From pure exhaustion of mind and body, she at 
last fell asleep. How long she slept she did 
not know, but when she woke she was stiff and 
numb all over, and shivering to the heart. Her 
physical condition now forced itself upon her 
notice. She rose with the intention of ringing 
the bell, but her head ached so violently that it 
seemed as if she hardly knew where she was, or 
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what she was doing, and her step was feeble 
and unsteady. Ere she reached the bell, her 
senses seemed, to fail her, a deadly faintness 
seized her^ and she fell upon the floor. A long 
blank succeeded. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Rosa awoke one day from what appeared to 
have been a sound sleep. A sense of pain and 
bewilderment pressed upon her memory. She 
seemed to have come through some great 
struggle, but she could not remember what it 
was, and she felt almost too weak to try. Her 
feebleness surprised her, she found she was hardly 
able to move. Her bones seemed cutting her 
skin, and she felt as if she were lying upon 
bars of iron. The languor and weariness of her 
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body appeared to extend to her mind ; still, as she 
' lay, she made a feeble effort at recollection, 
and she seemed to recall, though she hardly 
.knew whetherthey were dreams or reality, strange, 
&ntastic, horrible scenes, pain both of body 
and mind, and an ever haunting sense of some- 
thing more dreadful then even she could remem- 
ber. * Then she began to consider if she were 
dreaming still. With a sort of wondering lan*- 
guor she looked around. Yes, she was certainly 
lying in her own bed, the curtains of which 
were drawn ; the room, too, was darkened by the 
closing of the shutters, though between them 
from each window, one long narrow Kne of sun- 
shine streamed on the floor, and served to mal^ thie 
various objects in the apartment visible. A table 
stood in the middle of the floor, where there was 
usually no table, and on it were sundry phials, 
cups, and vessels of different kinds. But what 
surprised her most was to see a fire in the grate, 
and seated beside it one of the housemaids, not 
the pert young lady whom Robert had ordered 
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to make a fire in the music-room, but a very 
good-natured, pleasant-featured girl, whom Rosa 
had always liked. It seemed to Rosa it must be 
a dream, so for some minutes she said nothing, 
supposing it would disappear. But no, all things 
continued to wear the same aspect in which 
they had first presented themselves to her senses, 
and a belief in their reality increased upon her. 
At last she said, in a low, feeble tone, 

" Emily ? " 

The girl looked up from a stocking she was 
mending, with a start, and the blood rushed 
into her cheeks with surprise and pleasure. 

" Law, Miss ! I be so glad. Are you better. 
Miss?" she asked, anxiously coming to the 
bed. 

" Have I been very ill, Emily?" 

^* Well, to be sure. Miss ! youVe been bad 
indeed. Master has been in such distress, and 
so has Mr. Watkins to be sure. Master comes 
up every hour, and says, says he, ' Emily, how is 
Miss Grey. Take care of her Emily, mind she 
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has every attention/ But I must not speak 
Miss." 

While Emily had been speaking, Rosa had 
been making an effort to recall the past : the 
thought of Harold Blakeney had first presented 
itself to her mind^ as something to which she 
was accustomed to have recourse to for consola- 
tion. But a strange, vague feeling oppressed her 
that all was not right — that she had had some 
terrible anxiety about him. At first it was all a 
painful confusion in her mind, but as she strove 
to collect her scattered impressions, they came 
by degrees, and formed themselves into a distinct 
picture: she was again almost stunned with 
misery as she contemplated it. Yet the blow was 
not so heavy as when it had first fallen ; she was 
too weak to be capable of so much suffering. 
She lay, and wept gently. She guessed, fi'om her 
feelings, that she had had a fever ; and when she 
held up her hand, it was so thin and white — ^it 
was almost transparent. Then she wondered 
why she had recovered : it seemed hard that she 
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should be recalled to a life in which she had no 
pleasure — which she thought could never more 
have pleasure for her. It seemed as if it wouldhave 
been so blessed to go to rest on h^mother^sbosom 
— ^to behold the noble father whom she could 
not remember to have seen, but of whom her 
mother had spoken so much, that she knew and 
loved him through her. Why, then, had she 
been ruthlessly snatched back, when she had 
been on the very borders of the land where they 
were now happy together ? 

But then came the question, had she indeed 
been on the borders of that country? And 
her heart and her conscience both pressed her to 
answer that it might have been in mercy she had 
been reserved for the anxieties, the disappoint- 
ments, the loneliness of heart, which seemed 
to her, in the present morbid condition •of her 
mind, to make up the sum of mortal existence. 
The aspiration of her poor stricken heart was 
fervent and passionate, though she was too weak 
to form her petition into articulate words ; yet it 
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w^ full of faith in Him who can comfort. And 
in her perfect weakness, bodily and spiritual, 
a sort of calm, as if she rested on the bosom 
of Infinite Compassion and Almighty Strength, 
stole into her heart and over her senses, and she 
slept again. 

When she next awoke, it was dark. The sun- 
light had ceased to stream through the chinks in 
the shutters, and the fire emitted a ruddy glow in 
the deepening twilight Emily was not where 
she had last seen her in the chair by the fireside ; 
and Rosa fancied she was alone. But a whisper- 
ing sound attracted her attention ; it came fi'om 
the door which was just behind where she lay. 

" You are quite sure, Emily, she is better, and 
sensible." 

" Oh yes, sir ; Miss Grey spoke to me in her 
old pleasant way, sir." 

" When she wakes again, Emily, be sure you 
give her my love. Are you sure she has every- 
thing she wants ? Remember, she is to want 
for nothing : trouble and expense are not of the 
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smallest consequence. You are a good girl, 
Emily, to be so kind to your young mistress — I 
mean Miss Grey. As soon as Miss Grey is well 
and can help to choose it, you shall have a silk 
dress. You are certain she is better ?" 

^^ Yes, sir, the doctor said so, sir, half an hour 
ago. He would not let her be wakened up," 

The whispering ceased, and the door closed 
softly ; Robert's footsteps were heard carefully re- 
treating, and Emily returned on tiptoe to her place 
by the fire. Poor Rosa's sad heart was penetrated 
and comforted by the kindness, the friendship, 
the benevolence of Robert Clifden. There was 
one being in the world to whom she was of 
some consequence. 

" Well to be sure," was Emily's mental com- 
mentary upon her interview with Robert Clif- 
den," if master ben't over head and ears in love 
with Miss Grey. I wonder what Missus will 
say. And to think of me having a new silk gown. 
I hope it will be a green one, Mr. Watkins likes 
green, and if master marries Miss Grey, — ^and 
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Mr. Watkins thinks he will — ^it would not be 
a greater diflFerence than — ^My ! whatever would 
Mrs. Springer say ? " 

Now that Rosa was convalescent, her re- 
covery was rapid. The fever which had been 
brought on partly by mental agitation, partly 
by a violent cold, caught from her having fallen 
asleep in a chilly room without any extra 
covering upon her, gave way before her youth 
and her naturally excellent constitution. In a 
few days she was able to sit up. Mrs. Clifden, 
who was desperately nervous about infection 
had never come personally to see Rosa, but 
every day she sent her love, and hoped that she 
had all she required. Rosa did not expect more 
from Mrs. Clifden. From Robert came daily, 
books, flowers, and messages- She was much 
touched by the flowers, for she knew Robert 
did not himself care much for flowers ; but he 
evidently thought of what would gratify her 
taste. 

When her appetite returned, she sometimes 
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wondered at the nice and delidate manner in 
which her food was cut and served. One day 
she asked Emily if it were her doing.. 

" No, Miss, it aint. Mr. Watkins cuts it 
all hisself He is much took up about you, Miss 
When you was fust took ill, and there was a to 
do about a nuss, and I offered, Miss. Mr. Watkins 
was so pleased — almost as pleased as master. 
Says he, ' Emily, you are a good girl, the best 
as ever I knowed, and you are a very pretty girl 
too.' Indeed, Miss, he said so, and I hope you 
won't think me vain, for as soon as his back 
was turned Mrs. Springer called me a pert 
huss^, and she has hardly spoken to me since. 
But Mr. Watkins has gave me a bonnet ribbon 
and I got a valentine. Miss — the most beauti- 
fultest thing — I will let you see it, Miss — and I 
think — and master has promised me a new 
silk gown." 

Rosa endeavoured to interest herself in Emily's 
satisfaction, and sent a message by her to 
Watkins to thank him for his kindness, by which 
she was really touched. 
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She praised Watkins to Emily, who listened 
with delighted ears and brightening eyes. 

"Oh yes, Miss, as you say, Miss, he's so 
kind-hearted, and such a fine man, Miss, so 
genteel, I don't think you would know him from 
a real gentleman." 

As this was not exactly Rosa's opinion, she 
evaded a response by saying, with a smile — 

" Watkins is quite a dignified person. " 

" I always say, Miss, that Watkins is the best 
servant in the world and has the best master." 
As Emily spoke, she watched Rosa carefully, for 
the confirmation of a notion which had been 
daily gathering strength in her mind — ^a notion 
common to the denizens of the servants' hall, 
with the exception of Mrs. Springer, who said 
that she knew better firom the best authority, 
and that master only regarded Miss Grey in the 
light of a poor relation, whom it would be a dis- 
grace to him to think of. Emily watched in 
vain for any sign of embarrassment in Rosa as 
she answered warmly, 
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" I am sure you are right, Emily. Your mas- 
ter is the most excellent person in the world." 

'' And a very handsome gentleman he is too, 
Miss, though he is so little and pale. Don't you 
think so. Miss ? " 

'' No, Emily, I do not think him handsome 
at all," Rosa answered decidedly. 

The following day, when Jlmily was gossip- 
ping with Watkins, she said» 

" I think after all Mrs. Springer is right, and 
that there be nothing between master and Miss 
Grey. What be your opinion, Mr. Watkins ? " 

At this question, Watkins looked unusually 
mysterious, solemn, and dignified : 

" Time will show, Emily," he answered, with 
the air of an oracle, and in a tone which con- 
vinced Emily that he understood the whole af- 
fair, nay, which went far to persuade her, that in 
some mysterious way, he could influence and di- 
rect it. It always seemed to Emily, that Watkins 
could do anything. He appeared in her eyes al- 
most in the light of a superior being- She did 
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sincere and ample homage to his dignity, upon 
which he valued himself so much. This it was, 
added to her youth, her pleasant face, her gen- 
teel appearance, her good-nature, and her acti- 
vity which had once or twice suggested tb him 
the idea of one day or other condescending to 
make her his wife. To be sure it would be a 
great condescension for any butler to marry a 
housemaid, and ten times greater in Watkins, 
who might any day have Mrs. Springer herself 
for the asking ; but after all, Emily's appearance 
would grace any station, her deference for him 
showed her taste and penetration, and she was 
so good-tempered. If Watkins should ever' 
think of honouring any of the other sex so much 
as to marry, it was as likely to be Emily as any 
one else. In the meantime, he resolved to 
patronise her, but to guard carefully against 
too deeply engaging her affections ; for Watkins 
was a man of honour and feeling, and being 
conscious to the very utmost of his own attrac- 
tions, he was always careful not hopelessly to en- 
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tangle the affections of the innumerable damsels 
whom he knew must be sighing for him in 
secret. 

tlobert Clifden had sent Rosa a message that 
as soon as she was able to be up and to bear the 
fatigue he would come to see her. Accordingly 
one morning he announced to his aunt his 
intention of going to sit with Rosa for some 
time during the day. Mrs. Clifden actually 
stared with astonishment. 

" My dear Robert ! your benevolence to Rosa 
carries you too far ; fevers are often most infec- 
tious when they are gone. You have done 
everything that is necessary I am sure, and far 
more ; independent of the infection, there can be 
no necessity why you should sacrifice your time 
to a girl like Rosa. 

Robert coloured, as he answered somewhat 
hastily, 

" I feel it no sacrifice — ^the reverse. And as 
to the infection I do not believe there is any ; 
but if you are afraid, I will change my clothes." 
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Mrs. Clifden knew from experience that 
though her nephew rarely contested any point 
with her (indeed there was seldom any occasion) 
nothing could alter his determination when he 
had once made up his mind. In truth Robert 
had been so accustomed from his infancy to 
have his own way that it never even struck him 
that he might yield to another* No argument 
or prolonged opposition had ever led him to 
reason on the subject or to suspect how self- 
willed he was. Fortunately his way was gene- 
rally a right and reasonable way, or he might 
have become a being altogether intolerable. He 
did not yet suspect that even when right and rea- 
sonable, it may sometimes be more right and 
more reasonable to yield. The strongest wills 
are those which can bend themselves. In the 
present case, his aunt merely said — 

" Really, my dear Robert^ you are quite ro- 
mantic in your compassion for that poor girl ; 
are you sure there is no infection ?" she added 
anxiously. 
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'^ I am not in the least afraid/' he answered, 
carelessly; '^ doctors and clergymen have to 
encounter ten times the danger, every day of 
their lives." 

" Doctors and clergymen I oh, certainly. Of 
course it is all very well for people of that kind, 
hut such persons are no sample for you/' 

Robert made ho answer, but left the room and 
shortly afterwards tapped at Rosa's door. 

" Come in," she cried, thinking it was Emily, 
who had left the room a short time previously. 
Robert entered. Rosa was seated in a large easy 
chair, and feeling then very low and languid. 
Her pale face flushed with pleasiu'e as she be- 
held Robert Clifden. She had fancied on that 
miserable day — ^when in the anguish of disap- 
pointment she had fled from his presence to her 
own room — that nothing evermore could interest 

her : that all states and all societies were alike to 
her. But the dreary weeks she had passed with- 
out any society, save that of the kind but igno- 
rant Emily, had made her long for a little inter- 
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course with some one who could better under- 
stand her feelings ; though, perhaps, there was 
no one but Robert himself, from whose actual 
presence she would not have shrunk. Robert's 
cheek did not flush ; but his heart leapt and his 
eye brightened as he remarked that hers did. 
His voice was a little husky as he said — 

" Do not rise, Rosa. You are better I trust, 
though you do look so pale and thin ; " and 
Robert smothered his rising indignation as he 
remembered Harold Blakeney. 

" How kind — how kind you are to me ! " said 
Rosa, " believe me, I am not ungrateful." 

Again Robert mastered a violent impulse, 
and preserved his habitually cahn exterior, for 
he felt that Rosa must not be excited or agitated 
in any way. 

" You are the last person in the world," he 
said smilingly, " whom I should suspect of being 
ungrateful ; and as for my kindness, Rosa, you 
would please me if you would take it as a matter 
of course, for surely it ought to be a matter qf 
course." 
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As be spoke, he took her thin hand in his. 
The sight of it seemed to make him forget 
something he had been on the point of saying, 
At that moment Rosa felt to Robert the affec^ 
tion of a sister. She said no more about his kind- 
ness, as he did not seem to like it, but she 
raised her eyes, soft and dark with feeling, and 
looking, in her wan face, preternaturally large 
and bright, to his. Rosa's soul was in her eyes, 
and Robert knew how to read it. That grateful 
glow made his heart bound madly with the idea 
of future possibilities.* For a second or two he 
forgot where he was, and what he was about, 
and remained standing, as one in a dream. 
Quickly recovering himself, however, he sat 
down and tried to speak on indifferent topics, 
at first not with much success, but afterwards 
with greater. Weak as she was, Rosa strove to 
exert herself to feel interested. She appreciated 
the generosity of Robert's motive, and like all 
generous natures, knew that the best return for 
generosity, is to endeavour to make it seem 
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successfU. In its turn, the endeavour to make , 
him believe she was interested, was an interest in 
itself. His company really did her good. At last 
he put a stop to the conversation, lest it should 
fatigue her, and proposed to read aloud. She 
felt that her mind must wander, that her 
thoughts were too much occupied by her feelings 
to have room for mere ideas. She thanked 
Robert, however, and did not refase his offer, 
as she feared it might appear ungrateM. He 
left the room, and soon afterwards, to Rosa's 
surprise, returned with a bundle of manuscripts. 
" You have kindly," he said, " allowed me to 
read your poems, and now if you will be so 
good as to listen, I intend to confide to you 
some of my lucubrations, none of which, how- 
ever, are intended for publication. My ambition, 
as you already know, lies in another direction. 
These I have written chiefly to give clearness to 
my own ideas, and to practise myself in com- 
position. I wish to read them to you, that I 
may have the benefit of your thoughts on the 
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same subjects, and that you, Rosa, may under- 
stand your friend Robert." 

Rosa's eyes brightened with the double plea- 
sure of being appealed to as a critic, and trusted 
as a friend. Robert did himself great injustice 
when he said he had no sympathy with indivi- 
duals. He had seized intuitively the only way to 
interest Rosa and make her forget herself. She 
could hardly believe that half an hour had pas- 
sed when he came to the conclusion of one of 
his papers. Then with a sudden pang the 
self-consciousness which had been suspended 
during that period returned to her. Robert now 
rose. 

" I will not hear your comments now, Rosa, 
as you must not be longer fatigued. If you 
are not gone to bed I will come back in the 
evening and then your review will be ready. 
But before I go, let me place you more com- 
fortably." 

As Robert spoke he stirred the fire, shook 
the pillow in Rosa's chair, and placed her in an 
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easier position. It was an inexpressible plea- 
sure to him to perform these^offices of affection. 
Something of. the feeling of that sweet and fami- 
liar domestic affection of the existence of which 
Robert had hitherto been almost ignorant, now 
dawned upon him. His knowledge of human nature 
— its wants — ^its weaknesses — ^its sufferings — its 
happiness, had become more profound during the 
last few weeks of feeling than during all the 
previous years of study of metaphysics, politics, 
and moral philosophy. 

He returned in the evening according to his 
promise, and for the next few days visited Rosa 
regularly every forenoon and evening. Each 
day these visits became longer and longer till at 
last they appeared to occupy half the day. The 
remainder of the time Rosa spent alone, her 
mind sometimes filled with bitter reminiscences, 
sometimes struggling earnestly for better and 
happier thoughts, and occasionally quietly antici- 
pating the return of her kind and entertaining 
companion. Never before had Robert had any 
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idea of the extent of his own powers of conver- 
sation. Rosa's presence and her wants seemed 
to draw forth in him a thousand qualities w^ch 
he was not aware he possessed. With her he 
was often absolutely lively and often witty. 
Her presence was inspiration. It was a happy 
day for him when Rosa, wrapped in a large 
shawl and leaning on his arm, was able to walk 
to the end of the corridor, and a still happier, 
when she was once more strong enough to 
breathe the fresh air, and accompanied by her 
unfailing companion walked down to the foot of 
the grassy avenue, and for the first time beheld 
the scenery of Riversthwaite in all the glory of 
May. 

The young leaves were now out on the dms 
and beeches, and the oaks and the ashes had a 
greenish hue. The woods were vocal with the 
melody of birds> and their mossy shades were 
brightened with primroses. Sprightly was now 
the sound of the dancmg beck, and soft the out- 
line of the hills. The laburnum hung forth its 
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golden tasseb and the Guelder rose was adorned 
with its balls of snow. 

It seemed strange to be sad when the sky 
was so bright, the earth so beautiful, the air so 
sweet, but Rosa could not help it. The glori- 
ous new-birth of nature made her melancholy. 
It seemed to remind her by contrast of the early 
death of all her own hopes and affections. It 
made her think too of how the hopes which had 
sprung again for a future on earth, like the flow- 
ers, even from the grave, had again perished in 
their bloom ; and how, unhke them, no Spring 
would call them back into life. 

These were not exactly healthy thoughts, and 
yet for the present they did Rosa no harm. 

When the mind begins to idealise its griefs, 
they are already beginning to be healed, but if 
the process is too long continued, it is apt to 
enfeeble, and the intellect and the feelings sink 
into indolent sentimentality. It might have 
been thus with Rosa, for a time at least, had it 
not been for Robert Clifden, but he sought to 
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interest her feelings and to excite her intellectual 
ambition. For this purpose he studied her 
character with the ardour of a lover, and dis- 
cerning its strong points and its weak ones, its 
generosity, its ambition, its affectionateness, its 
sensitiveness, its impulsiveness, he found that 
by touching the right chord he could produce 
in a great measure what tones he pleased. 

One evening as they were sitting together in 
the drawing-room, Mrs. Clifden having left the 
room for a few minutes, Robert, finding it too 
dark to go on with his reading, laid down his 
book, and came beside Rosa who was standing 
at the window, watching the cold mist, which 
now, that the sun was set, was slowly wrapping 
the blooming earth and the blue sky in one vast 
grey veil. 

" Rosa," he said suddenly, " to-morrow is 
Sunday ; shall you be strong enough for the 
drive to Ellerdale ? " 

Rosa started as if she had been shot, and the 
blood poured in a crimson tide over her face and 
neck. Robert continued in the same calm tone : 
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"Mr. Blakeney came home two Sundays 
since. He is not looking well, and is, I hear, to 
return to Liverpool next week. I wish, my 
dear Rosa, you were able to go, but do not at- 
tempt it unless you are sure you are quite able." 

With wonderful self-command, Rosa asked : 

" Has he been here since he came home ? " 

" Never. I met him, or rather saw him on 
the road one day between here and Ellerdale, 
and when he saw me, he turned off into a 
cottage. He is not worthy of your regret, 
Rosa." 

The flush had now faded from Rosa's cheek. 
She had on the contrary become rather paler 
than usual. She looked at Robert with a 
steady glance though a slight tremor might have 
been discerned m her frame. 

" I know it, Robert," she said, and drew a 
long breath. 

It was Robert who flushed now. After a 
short pause, Rosa added in a low but decisive 
tone: 
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" I will go to-morrow to BUerdale church.*' 
" You are sure you can go through with it. 
I would not for the world you were agitated or 
nervous." 
" Yes," said Rosa, " I can, and I mil:' 
" Rosa," said Robert, " you are a heroine." 
^' I! Oh Robert, I remember when I used 
to wish to be one, but not — not in this way." 

** There is no heroism, dear Rosa, in being 
heroic one's own way." 

'^ No, I fancy not. Oh how foolish I used 
to be in those old times ! I used to think it so 
fine a thing to be heroic. I little thought of 
the suffering it might involve, I used to wish, 
too, Robert, to be good, pious, and submissive, 
' rejoicing in tribulation,' but oh, I often feel as 
if that were hopeless for one so weak and way- 
ward as I am. When I have such thoughts as 
these, nothing comforts me but to believe, as my 
mother used to teach me, that my sense of my 
own need of help is my best daim for it — 
my only one indeed. Let me try to resolve 
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to begin from this hour, to employ all my time 
and thoughts m some useful manner. Robert, 
I have cast the past behind me, and I partly 
depend on your aid to walk in faith and industry 
into the future." 

Robert did not reply, for he felt he could not 
speak with even a semblance of calmness ; but 
he grasped Rosa's hand warmly. She thought 
his silence was to spare her feelings. 

The morrow came. It was a fine day, 
and Rosa announced to Mrs. Clifden her wish 
to go to Ellerdale. The latter looked pleased. 

" That is right, Rosa. I like a girl with some 
spirit in these things. It will give you a bet- 
ter chance another time." 

Rosa winced; but Mrs. Clifden, though 
coarse-minded, meant kindly. She was really 
sorry for Rosa, though the deepest sources of 
her grief could not be appreciated by her. 

When they were in the hall, Robert asked Rosa 
if she were warmly enough clothed, and sug- 
gested another shawl. Rosa replied that she 
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had not another suitable, and that she did not 
think she should be cold. 

Mrs. Clifden, turning to Springer who was 
in attendance, desired her to bring down her 
black crape shawl, — an order with which the 
latter complied with apparent alacrity, but with 
inward rage and envy, for it was one she had 
for some time calculated on her mistress giving 
to herself. As soon as it arrived, Robert wrap- 
ped Rosa up in it, and his aunt told her, with 
a smile at the idea of the delight the gift would 
cause her, that the shawl was henceforth her 
own. Mrs. Clifden fancied that a handsome 
shawl ought to do much to console her even 
for the loss of a lover. 

" Yes," said Mrs Springer beween her teeth 
as the carriage drove off, " everything goes to 
her now, — the designing, upstart minx. Mis- 
sus is as blind as a bat — and to set me down in 
the way she did, and tell me it was presuming 
to speak of a young lady — as if she was any bet- 
ter than I am, except that she receives alms and 
I receive wages." 
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Rosa went through the ordeal at church 
much better than Robert or even she herself had 
expected. Harold Blakeney performed the ser- 
vice. He was looking pale, and spiritless, and 
uncomfortable. He did not look towards the 
Riversthwaite pew, but Rosa felt that he knew 
she was there. They were detained for a few 
minutes in the church porch by Mrs. Delaney, 
and as they passed the chancel door they met 
Mr. Blakeney right in the face. He coloured, 
and then became pale and bowed nervously. 
^ Rosa's pride came to her aid, and not only her 
pride but her consciousness of rectitude and her 
sense of superiority. She retiuned his salutation 
with at least the appearance of calm and indif- 
ferent politeness, while he, with increasing em- 
barrassment, and as if he hardly knew what he 
was doing, walked round the church in the 
opposite direction. 

" Rosa," said Robert, when after their return 
they were in the hall together at Riversthwaite, 
" you are really a heroine." 
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But another trial awaited her. 

Harold Blakeney again left Ellerdale. The 
day nfter his departure Fanny Wills arrived to 
call. Fanny was in one of her kindest and 
most affectionate moods, and very genuine her 
kindness and affection were. Rosa was touched 
by it, and Robert was grateful. Formerly he had 
regarded Fanny Wills with the most complete 
indifference. She had risen a little in his esteem 
by her conduct on the day of Rosa's accident at 
the waterfall — the same occasion on which he 
had formed an irrevocable opinion of Miss 
Cooper. Now he demonstrated towards Fanny 
absolute cordiality; and when she took leave 
accompanied her down the avenue on her way 
home. As they walked together Fanny told 
him that Harold Blakeney had gone to Liver- 
pool to be married. 

" Nothing has ever astonished me so much," 
said Fanny. 

*' It does not astonish me at all," Robert an- 
swered. 
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" They say his mother has arranged the whole 
affair; and some people fancy that he would 
rather have had somebody else, but that she 
would not let him." 

" The more fool he ! " 

^' So say I ; spiritless, unmanly creature ! 
Tell Rosa to write to me soon and tell me how 
she is." 

" She will write to you to-morrow," Robert 
answered decidedly. 

Fanny looked up in his face with a momen- 
tary impuke of curiosity ; and as she slowly 
wended her way homewards her musings were 
somewhat to this effect — 

" Well, who knows ? Perhaps this may turn 
out a lucky thing for poor Rosa after all." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Harold had indeed gone to be married, and 
the report of Fanny Wills that his mother had 
chosen a wife for him was not so entirely with- 
out foundation as reports usually are. But that the 
reader may comprehend the motives and events 
which led to this consummation, I shall afford 
him a retrospective glance over the affairs of the 
Blakeneys. 

The evening after Rosa had left EUerdale, as 
was most natural, she formed the chief subject of 
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conversation. Mrs. Blakeney was rather more 
propitious than on the previous night, and 
Harold's hopes were high. 

Harold's inclinations were all on the side of a 
marriage with Rosa ; but while in all matters 
of ordinary unimportant arrangement deferring to 
him and flattering him as a lord of the creation, 
his mother took care to keep all the real power 
in her own hands. At the age of twenty-eight 
his mind was as much in leading-strings as it 
had been at three years old. The old reliance on 
his strong-minded mother, as a sort of infallible 
being, was virtually the same as ever. He had 
the same superstitious feeling as when a little 
boy that all must go wrong if he disobeyed her. 
Though he had never, by his own unassisted 
powers of perception, been able to discern 
anything like presumption, conceit, or intellec- 
tual pride in Rosa, since all his own im- 
pressions having been, indeed, of a nature exactly 
the reverse, he fancied his mother must be a 
better judge of the female character. The day 
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following that on which Rosa left Ellerdale, the 
mother and daughter began to prepare for their 
own departure. 

Having given Matilda a lecture on the art of 
packing, Mrs. Blakeney followed her to her 
room to see if she were making practical use of 
the instruction. According to her advice, 
Matilda had laid everything out on the bed and 
table. Mrs. Blakeney inspected all the arrange- 
ments, with the eye of bne to whom good 
packing was almost a moral virtue. 

" Now put all yoiu* heavy things at the 
bottom, Matilda, well wrapped up to prevent 
them from rubbing — all your boxes and your 
Bible and Prayer-book, and Hymn-book. You 
have no other book, 1 suppose." 

" No, no, only a little magazine." 

"A magazine! What magazine? Where 
did you get it ? " 

" I got it from Rosa," Matilda said with 
some confusion, lifting it from the table and 
putting it into her trunk. 
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" Why do you colour so, child, and look so 
frightened ? Is there any harm in the maga- 
zine?'' 

"None, mamma — none whatever," Matilda 
answered, recovering her composure and holding 
out the magazine. Mrs. Blakeney took it, 
turned to the table of contents and read it over. 

" The Magazine ! I know very little 

about these things," with an air of being much 
more importantly occupied ; ** but here I see is 
an article on church affairs. I hope it contains 
proper views. I should be much displeased 
with Rosa if she tried to draw. you from those 
I have so carefully instilled into you." 

" I can assure you, dear mamma, Rosa never 
thought of such a thing. I never read that 
article, and I dare say neither did she." 

Why did she give you the magazine ? " 

Matilda coloured again as she answered a 
little nervously, 

" To read some poetry in it." 

" Foolish, sentimental things ! What wifl 
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poetry do for you but unfit you for the business 
of life ? I will have no more such nonsense. 
Let me see the lines." 

With trembling hands Matilda looked them 
out for her mother ; Mrs. Blakeney read them, 
not precisely with the air of a literary critic, but 
rather with the air of a judge about to pronounce 
sentence on a culprit. Having finished them, 
she remarked gravely, 

" Vastly high-flown ! Absolute nonsense, and 
not at all likely to improve the understandings 
of young ladies ! Did Rosa admire this trash ?" 
"N — no, mamma, she never said she did." 
" Why, then, did she give it you ?" 
" I — I do not know — I cannot tell." 
" You do not know ! You cannot tell ! Really, 
Matilda, this is very extraordinary; there is 
something under this which I cannot understand. 
Oh, my sweet Matilda, my darling docile child, 
how little I ever thought any of my children, 
least of all you, would have used prevarication 
to me." 
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"Ohy pardon! pardon, best and dearest 
mamma ! But indeed I cannot help — I gave 
my promise." 

" And who has dared to break the confidence 
between a mother and daughter, which, till now, 
has never been broken ; who has come between 
me and the affections of my child? If Rosa 
Grey has done this — " 

" Stop, dearest mamma, oh stop ; indeed, 
dearest mamma, you are wrong to — " 

"Wrong!" again repeated Mrs. Blakeney, 
the proudest tempered woman in the world, 
" this from my Matilda ! " 

Poor Matilda was now weeping and sobbing 
bitterly ; she threw her arms round her mother, 
but met with no answering embrace. 

"Darling, dearest mother, do not be angry 
with me.*' 

"I am not angry with you, Matilda,'' 
answered her mother, who was, however, des- 
perately angry. " 1 am grieved and wounded, 
that you should prefer the confidence of an ac- 
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quaintance of yesterday to that of your mother, 
and that you should defend her when she has 
been gmlty of so gross a want of principle as to 
i^k you to deceive yoiu: own parent." 

Poor Matilda was now almost speechless ; but 
she made another effort. 

'^ I have no doubt, dear mamma, we were both 
very wrong ; but I am certain Rosa meant no 
harm. I feel certain that if she thought you 
would have cared, she would have told you ; it 
was her modesty." 

*^ I only know it Ls through her means my 
child's confidence is withheld from me. Is it 
to be restored or not ? " 

" Do you think it would not be wrong to 
break my promise ? " 

" If we promise to do wrong, is it right 
to do it ? I cannot advise you, Matilda. Your 
conduct has deprived you of the benefit of my 
advice, if you still think it a benefit." 

" Oh, mamma, do not use such cruel words. 
I will tell you all. I am sure Rosa would allow 
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me, and you will do us both justice." And in 
an agitated and broken voice poor Matilda 
poured forth a whole history of the affair, how 
Robert Clifden had sent the verses, and how 
they and some others had been accepted. She 
told also of Robert's flattering opinion of Rosa's 
talents, of the conversation which had led to 
Rosa's shewing her her poetry, of how she 
(Matilda) had threatened to shew them to her 
brother and mother, and how Rosa had entreated 
her not to do so, as they would think her '^ so 
vain," and how she had finally made her promise 
she would never tell any one. 

" But I know it was all out of modesty. I am 
certain Rosa never thought you would disap- 
prove of her for it. Rosa is the sort of person 
who, if she thought there was anything about 
her a friend would not like, would confess it at 
once. Oh she is so candid, mamma, and so 
1 warm-hearted." 

Mrs. Blakeney's air of impartiality as she 
answered was edifying. 
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'^ She may be, but she has at least shown 
herself presumptuous and rash in the present 
case, as young people always do, Matilda, when 
they act without the concurrence of those who 
are older and wiser than themselves. This I 
have endeavoured to impress upon you from 
your childhood, and I am grieved that the senti- 
mental friendship of a few days with a girl who, 
whatever may be her natural dispositions, has 
evidently been wretchedly brought up, has been 
able to overturn the feelings and opinions so 
carefully instilled in you." 

" Oh forgive me, dear mamma, I am so, so un- 
happy." 

Here Mrs. Blakeney melted into tears herself, 
and her inordinate pride— pride which could 
brook nothing which even seemed to derogate 
from either her superiority or infallibility — being 
in a measure appeased by her daughter's sub- 
mission, she kissed her aflFectionately. 

" You have never deceived me, Matilda, and 
this time I believe you have been misled by 
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another. I feel you will not do it again, and you 
have repented and atoned for it. God bless you, 
my dear child." And for sometime the mother 
and daughter mingled their tears in silence. 
Then the former said she must go to speak to 
Harold. Matilda longed to ask what she was 
going to say, but durst not. Though reconciled 
to her mother she remained far from happy. She 
could not feel that she had deceived her mother, 
she could not think that Rosa's conduct was guilty, 
she knew that her motives and feelings had been 
perfectly single and piu-e ; yet she felt impelled by 
an irresistible fate to be the means of making her 
miserable. Matilda was an amiable girl, with a 
fair share of understanding, but timid, irresolute, 
and easily led. Her acts always depended upon 
others rather than upon herself. No wonder then 
she was such a favourite of her mother's. 

Mrs. Blakeney was with her son, to whom 
she had lost no time in communicating the dis- 
covery she had made. Harold listened in the 
utmost dismay. Consternation was depicted 
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on his countenance. He could not speak. His 
mother, after a pause, continued^ 

" Of course, Harold, you will think of her no 
more. A more unsuitable wife you could not 
have, though the girl is not without her good 
qualities, and in your excuse I must allow has 
many attractions*" 

As Mrs. Blakeuey paused, her son groaned, 
and buried his face in his hands. In an almost 
inarticulate tone, he answered, 

*' I fear it would be madness ; but oh, mother, 
I fed as if I could not. Will she not give up 
writing ? " 

" Never. She cannot change her whole cha- 
racter. You would be miserable." 

" Could not you teach her to be like you ? '* 

Mrs. Blakeney smiled forbearingly. Her face 
seemed to say, " At this moment I forgive you 
the madness of supposing that girl could be 
made like such a person as I am." She an- 
swered, " My poor Harold, I am very sorry for your 
disappointment, and I would give my life to secure 
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your happiness^ but I cannot readily yield to you 
now. As to teaching Rosa Grey, she would 
soon look down on me, for I am not 
Kterary. I have employed my powers in a 
humbler manner. When I consider her inde- 
pendence of opinion at seventeen, I can fancy 
what she might become at seven-and-twenty. 
She would look down not only on her husband's 
mother, but perhaps on her husband himself, if 
magazine editors and supercilious Robert Clif- 
dens continued to persuade her she was a 
genius." 

"Say no more, mother. You are always 
right. I feel it is not to be." 

" Well said, my dear son. I always knew 
my Harold would prefer his duty to his mclina- 
tion. There are plenty of girls in the world 
with pretty faces and good manners." 

" But none like Rosa," groaned Harold. 

" You will come with us to-morrow, Harold. 
I cannot leave you alone here. I will devote 
myself to console you." 

TOL. II. N 
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Harold dasped his mother's hand and declared 
that she was ever the best and kindest. He was 
wretched indeed at his own disappointment, but 
the thought of Rosa's did not distress him very 
much, though his conscience was not perfectly 
easy. He felt, however, that he must sink for 
ever in her opinion, and this wounded his vanity. 
He was really ill after he reached Liverpool, but 
his mother, as she had promised, devoted her 
whole energies to console him. For any one 
who submitted to her Mrs. Blakeney was ready 
to do all things. She really was heartily pene- 
trated with grief on his account when she saw 
how deeply he suflFered, and thus also learned 
how great was her own power. There were 
moments when she could almost have relented, 
had her heart not been steeled against Rosa by 
a belief in spite of herself in the talents of the 
latter. So contrary was it to her own natiu'e, 
that she really could not understand how a 
consciousness of superior gifts may humble to 
the very dust, rather than puff up, and she 
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could not forgive the young girl who had even 
for a moment been her rival in the affections of 
her son and the confidence of her daughter. 
She had positively pronounced against her, too, 
and pride always made Mrs. Blakeney sustain 
for ever any opinion which she had positively 
pronounced, even in the heat of temper. She 
would not aflow even to herself that she could 
err; yet the general corruption of humanity — 
the utter sinfulness of herself and every other 
child of Adam, was one of her favourite subjects 
of discourse. 

She dreaded her son's return to the solitude 
of Ellerdale, she dreaded that he should meet 
Rosa again, and she decided it was better for 
him he should marry at once. As Harold 
could not have the woman of his own choice, 
the next best thing was to have one of his 
mother's, as her judgment in the case was sup- 
posed to be better than his. He felt, too, that 
Ellerdale would be unendurable alone. Accor- 
dingly Mrs. Blakeney selected a pretty-looking 
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girl a few years older than Rosa, who, though 
she was not yet fully educated either as a house- 
maid or a cook, had no objection to learn to 
please the mother of Harold Blakeney, and who 
had the great advantage of not being at all 
literary, as she seldom studied any work more 
recondite than the '* Knitting and Crochet 
Book." 

With this girl, Harold strove hard to M in 
love ; and regarded it as a species of perversity 
in his own feelings that he could not love her 
as well as he had loved Rosa ; but he trusted 
that he might, as his mother promised, look 
back after he was married on the love of his 
youth as a mere passing folly, and feel thankful 
that he had not staked upon it the substantial 
comfort and happiness of his life. And cer- 
tainly EUen Morrison was quite as pretty as 
Rosa Grey, and if not so lively and piquante, if 
not so fascinating, she was much more likely 
to be a good housekeeper, and above .all she 
would ever regard him in the light of a sup&- 
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rior being. Harold was aot aware that it is the 
nature of love of itself to do this, and that 
without this belief in the superiority of the be- 
loved object, love can hardly exist. A woman, 
however intellectually superior she may be to her 
bver, never thinks so herself, unless his jealousy 
on the score opens her eyes to the truth. 

Matilda, in the meautime, was verj- unhappy. 
She could not in her heart agree with her 
moUier and brother, or feel that they were 
acting rightly, and yet her conscience almost 
reproached her for doubting the perfect wisdom 
of those whom she had been brought up to 
consider so much wiser than hersdf. She had, 
too, an instinctive feeling that she was the cause 
of the unhappiness Rosa must now be suffering. 
Her mother had said she was right to break her 
word to her friend, and her mother was never 
wrong, yet Matilda could not divest herself of 
a guilty feeling — a feeling which rendered it 
impossible for her to fulfil her promise of writing. 
It was to please Matilda that Mrs. Blakeney^ 
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wrote to Rosa, and day after day Matilda hoped 
for an answer, till at last she plainly saw that 
none would ever come, and that &e hrief 
friendship which had afforded her so much 
pleasure was over for ever. Poor Matilda's 
distress at first almost made her ill ; but her 
nature was one of those upon which impressions 
are as easily effaced as made. She had no 
vigour of character, no persistency of mind, and 
like her brother, though not in the same degree* 
the present with her always overcame the 
absent and the distant. Other interests and 
other cares soon engrossed her mind, and Rosa 
was forgotten, or remembered only with a slight 
uncomfortable sensation. 

One of the most powerful original writers of 
fiction of the present day I may say (yet alas 1 
as I write, even now no more,) says — ^and would 
that the words were graven on every mind — 
'^ To speak the truth, there is no excellent 
beauty, no accomplished grace, no valuable 
refinement, without strength as excellent^ as 
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complete, as trustworthy. As well might you 
look for good fruit and blossom in a rootless 
and sapless tree, as for charms that will endure 
in a feeble and relaxed nature." 

But we must return to Rosa. It was about 
midsummer when she saw Harold's marriage in 
the papers, and although the sight gave her a 
shock, and revived for a day or two the 
remembrance of pain, the blow fairly over, 
from that time her spirits began to improve. 
Things had now returned to their old routine at 
Riversthwaite, except that Mrs. Clifden was 
rather less formal to Rosa than in the old days, 
and did not treat her quite so much as a child, 
though she was very far from admitting her to 
terms of equality. Again Robert withdrew 
after breakfast to the luxurious and learned 
solitude of his own sitting-room ; again Rosa 
practised in the lumber-room, and then read a 
tiresome book to Mrs, Clifden till luncheon- 
time. But before dinner she had lessons from 
Robert in various branches of education — 
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lessons in which she surprised her teacher hy 
her aptness, and her ready progress towards 
proficiency. Never had Rosa felt so eager for 
study. The new views which it opened to her, 
helped to fill for the time, at least, the vacuum 
which her disappointment had created in her 
feelings ; and besides her genuine love of the 
work and her real eagerness for improvement 
for its own sake, she was anxious to appear well 
in the eyes of Robert — the cleverest person she 
had ever known, and at the extent of whose 
acquirements, the more she knew of him, she 
became the more surprised. She little guessed 
that while she thus learned from him, she was 
teaching him a lesson as important as he impar- 
ted to her. In the long summer evenings they 
strolled together by the beck or rambled in the 
park or explored the hills. Where Rosa liked 
and trusted, she was naturally communicative 
and demonstrative. To Robert all her thoughts 
and feelings, her very inmost nature was, though 
almost unconsciously, laid open, and he learned 
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more and more to reverence and love a heart 
which, though often hasty,' often erring, was yet 
the warmest, the truest, the purest he had ever 
known, and this love and rever^o^oe opened to 
him a new world of thought and sympathy. 

With regard to the companionship of the two 
young people, and the instruction that Robert 
conveyed to Rosa, Mrs. Clifden's whole sentiments 
were embodied in a speech which she frequently 
made, 

'^ Really, my dear Robert, it is extremely kind 
of you to bestow so much of your time in teach- 
ing that girl. I trust and believe she is grateful, 
for really she is a well-meaning girl upon the 
whole, and, has behaved with spirit about that 
Blakeney affair. It will be a great advantage to 
her to have learned so much, if she should ever be 
obliged to earn her own bread, which is not im- 
possible, though I hope she may get married 
yet. I know no one, Robert, of your station 
y^ho would have been so condescending. Very 
few indeed would have noticed her at all." 
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To this speech Robert Clifden never made 
any answer, nor did his aunt ever perc5eive any 
change in his expression ; but an acute observer 
might have remarked a very faint flush on his 
pale, composed face — except on very extraordi- 
nary occasions, the only indication of emotion 
ever afforded by his countenance, while a fine 
ear might have detected a slight, short aspira- 
tion, as if he were about to begin some speech 
which he had checked ere its commencement. 

Thus passed the summer. In the autumn, Mrs. 
Clifden went to Harrogate, and Robert made a 
touj- of Ireland. Had he followed the dictates 
of his own inclination, he would much rather 
have remained at Riversthwaite with Rosa ; but 
he felt that it was better to go. 

On the evening before his departure, as they 
walked in the twilight in the grass avenue be- 
neath the dark gloom of the great shadowing 
trees, Robert told Rosa how sorry he was to 
leave her alone. 

''Do not fancy, Rosa, that I go because I 
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expect any greater pleasure in traveUing than in 
staying at home. Do not fancy it is from any 
feeling of unkindness, that I am leaving you in 
the solitude of Riversthwaite." 

" And do not you, Robert," said Rosa with a 
mixture of emotion and pleasantry in her tone, 
" do not you suppose that your indulgence, your 
goodness to me, have spoilt me quite so much, 
as to make me fancy that anything which is 
either duty or pleasure to you, can ever be a 
hardship to me." 

" You will not miss me then, Rosa," he said 
with an involuntary accent of disappointment, i 

Rosa looked up at him straight, with her large 
brown eyes, as if she could not quite understand 
what he meant. It was so unlike Robert to be 
captious or to fancy that offence was meant. 

"Not miss you ! Oh Robert ! not miss the 
best, almost the only friend I have in the world ; " 
and her tone as she spoke was almost reproach- 
ful. Robert meanwhile had recovered his self- 
possession. 
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" It was wrong, Rosa, to put such a construo 
tion on your words/' he said in a calm tone^ 
" and you must forgive me for it/' 

She laughed, and did not answer for a mo- 
ment 

" How absurd we both are to be so serious 
about such nonsense/' 

" Very absurd/' he answered with a smile, 
which did not, however, come quite naturally. 
But Rosa did not observe this, and in her usual 
tone proposed by way of a variety, that they 
should return home by the great avenue which 
led from the lodge to the house, and to 
which from the grass avenue where they now 
were, a footpath conducted through the woods. 

Robert agreed to the proposal, and as he 
walked along reproached himself for the foolish 
inadvertence which had nearly betrayed him. 
And yet the perfect unconsciousness of Rosa 
pained him* Surely she would miss him 1 " 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Rosa did not miss Robert so much as he had 
hoped, and she had feared. She had provided 
herself with ample employment in her solitude. 
She was resolved to surprise her friend by her 
progress during his absence in various branches 
of knowledge. Previous to coming to Rivers- 
thwaite, the only language besides her own of 
which Rosa knew anything was French. She 
had now, under Robert's tuition, made consider- 
able progress in German and Spanish. She was 
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very apt as a linguist and very fond of the study. 
But languages were not her only study. Her 
teacher had sought to direct her attention to 
thoughts as well as to the words in which they 
were clothed. She was herself surprised at 
the advance she had made within the last few 
months. Rosa was one of those persons whose 
minds, ardent and enthusiastic, are apt to be 
wrapped up in the pxirsuit of what interests 
them. When the first anguish caused by the 
faithlessness of her lover had passed, the occupa- 
tions in which she had engaged as a solace, came 
by degrees to occupy the place of the passion 
they had succeeded. Rosa, too, was just at that 
period of life when the pursuit of knowledge 
becomes most absorbing. The intellectual world 
was as an unexplored continent teeming with 
wealth and beauty, upon the conquest of which 
she rushed with the eagerness of a Cortes or a 
Raleigh. It was a mystery which she longed to 
penetrate^-an enchanted land of which she pas- 
sionately desired to become a citizen* And for 
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a time her books became her world — the intel* 
lectual life, her only real existence. It seemed 
as if she had solved the problem of life, and 
found what constitutes happiness — ^peace, occu- 
pation, and interest. 

She believed that she could never love again, 
but the belief gave her pleasure rather than pain. 
Her belief in happiness was not much less 
confident than formerly, although it had assumed 
a diflPerent complexion. Once before she believed 
she had discovered the secret of happiness and 
had been bitterly disappointed. But that is a 
very weak mind in which hope — the breath of 
life — can be quenched by one disappointment. 

So busy, so happy was she in her solitude, 
that she almost considered it an interruption 
when after she had been alone about a week at 
Riversthwaite, Fanny Wills arrived one day, bear- 
ing an invitation to her from Colonel and Mrs. 
Delaney to spend a few days at Raven's Nest. 

" We shall have a nice, snug time together," 
said Fanny, " lots of gossip, I am so wretcTaedly 
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duD just now, it will do me a world of good, 
and as for you, my poor dear Rosa, you must 
not mope in this way. You have been dread- 
fully used, but after all you have all your youth 
before you. You may make a good match yet." 
'^ Oh Fanny ! do not speak on that subject." 
" Very well then, dear, I won't. But pack up 
your things. Can you get the car to drive us 
back ? '' 

Rosa put away her books with a sigh, and 
packing up her work and music along with a 
few changes of dress departed with Fanny for 
Raven's Nest. The chief pleasure she promised 
herself during her visit at Raven's Nest was 
rambling about in the romantic neighbourhood. 
She dreaded the commonplace worldliness of the 
Delaneys, and the pompous, instructive gal- 
lantry of Mr. Wills ; but she trusted, as the 
shooting season had just commenced and both 
the gentlemen were great sportsmen, that she 
would have little of their society. It was 
nearly dinner-time when they arrived at Raven's 
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Nest. Mrs. Delaney, in a scanty, faded silk 
dress, put on with the air of being an elegant 
dinner costume, received them at the door. 

Mrs. Delaney was not nearly so intimate 
with Rosa as her sister Fanny was, and the 
veneration she entertained for the dignity and 
position of Mrs. Clifden was in some measure 
extended to her niece. She was vain that the 
neighbourhood should know that Mrs. Clifden's 
niece had come to stay with her during her 
aimt's absence. It seemed to show the intimate 
terms she was on with the stately lady of 
Riversthwaite Hall. Familiarity had not yet 
made Rosa an object of jealousy. She was 
still a person whom it was an object of vanity 
to please. 

" How do you do, my love ? " she said ; " I 
am delighted to see you. Now do get off your 
things as quick as you can, and do not keep the 
Colonel waiting dinner." 

" Come along, Rosa ! " cried Fanny, and 
the two hastened away. 

VOL. II. o 
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" For goodness sake, be quick ! " continued 
the latter, '* the Colonel is so dreadAilly 
fiissy." 

Rosa hastened as much as she could, but in 
spite of their urgency they were about five 
minutes too late, and on their entrance into the 
drawing-room, found the Colonel m a fume at 
the idea of the dinner being overdressed. 
Colonel Delaney was a great epicure and was 
not blessed with the most patient of tempers. 
He piqued himself, however, on being a very 
polite man. In order to make a due impression 
on Mrs. Clifden's niece, he strove to suppress 
as much as possible the outward manifestation 
of his indignation. With a hland smUe on his 
lips, but a brow which remained obstinately 
clouded, he accosted her in an accent somewhat 
bitter: 

"I trust. Miss Grey, you have not been 
hurried. Nothing would annoy me so much 
as that you should be discomposed in any way, 
though I should be grieved on your account if 
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the dinner was overdressed. We will not keep 
it longer waiting. Allow me, Miss Grey — " 

He offered his arm to Rosa, and with all due 
ceremony and pomposity conducted her .to the 
dining-room. He said little on his way thither, 
for his temper had been too much ruffled to 
permit of his being sufficiently collected to dis- 
course on ordinary topics, but finding on the 
covers being removed that the fried fish was not 
burnt black, and the meat not done to rags, he 
recovered his equanimity, and enquired for Mrs. 
Clifden and for Mr. Robert Clifden with all 
due punctiliousness. 

The conversation during dinner, if conversa- 
tion it could be called, was tedious and disa- 
greeable beyond description. First there was a 
little matrimonial jarring between Colonel and 
Mrs. Delaney as to whether a new wax-cloth for 
the hall ought to be brown or grey, and they 
both became quite spiteful on the subject. Both 
Mr. Wills and Fanny looked annoyed and 
uncomfortable. Fanny tried to turn the con- 
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versation about half a dozen times, without 
success, and Mr. Wills at last addressing himself 
to Rosa, began an account of the way to make 
wax-doth, in his usual instructive style. Rosa, 
however, forgave him in the present instance, 
for he had evidently a good-natured motive as 
well as a vain one, and she tried to understand 
and be interested in the useful information he 
communicated. No human being could have 
had a more tiresome way of communicating 
information than Mr. Wills, it was so minute, 
so prosy, so self-sufficient, so utterly without 
sprightliness, so entirely wanting in colour and 
character from the mind from which it pro- 
ceeded. 

Afler dinner Fanny drew Rosa aside to tell 
her ' never to mind the Colonel, he was only in 
ODC of his cross fits,' then added, 

" I do so wish my brother had a house of his 
own. You know he has retired from his Indian 
appointment, with a very pretty little compe- 
tency. He might have quite as nice a house as 
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this ; but somehow when he came home two 
years ago, he settled down here, and I am 
afraid he may never make the effort necessary 
to go away again- I wish so much he would 
marry some nice girl whom I could make a friend 
of, my brother is so good-tempered, and he is 
an excessively gentlemanly man." 

Bosa listened to all this, as one listens to 
something which does not in the least concern 
or. interest oneself — with politeness, but for- 
getting the whole of the speech in the course of 
a few minutes. 

The gentlemen were only a few minutes after 
the ladies in the dining-room. Mr. Wills having 
found Rosa so good a listener at dinner, concluded 
he had properly impressed and fascinated her, and 
being himself flattered by the notion, he placed 
himself again beside her, with the intention of 
making himself stiU more agreeable. 

" Your aunt Mrs. Clifden is gone to Harro- 
gate I believe. Should not you like to have 
gone ? '' 
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" No — I do not think I should have cared 
much about it." 

" What ! not have liked the gaieties." 

" I never was at any gaieties in my life ; but 
I have no taste for them, I fancy." 

"Ah — weU, you are intellectual, you prefer 
sensible conversation." 

" I think I do ; but I should Uke to see the 
world too. I should like to go to London." 

" Ah well to be sure ! There is a great deal to 
be learned in London. London has many claims 
upon the attention. It is an interesting city. 
London is the first commercial city in the world. 
The Thames is crowded with shipping. The 
shops surpass those to be met with anywhere 
else. The most famous marts of commerce — in 
ancient times, Tyre — in later days, Venice and 
Genoa, were nothing in comparison with London. 
Tyre, you must know, was famous for its dyes. 
The Tyrian purple is mentioned in Scripture and 
in the ancient works. It is supposed to be 
what we modems call scarlet, and was used for 
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the clothing of kings and other great persons, 
and has been called the royal purple. Our 
modern red dyes are procured in various ways. 
I shall describe them to you, as I know you will 
be glad to hear. Cochineal, which is one of the 
most employed, is an insect " — but we will spare 
our readers the rest of the information, extracted 
from the " Child's Manual of Useful Informa- 
tion," which Mr. Wills inflicted upon poor Rosa, 
who, however, after the first quarter of an hour, 
found it quite unnecessary to listen, as a slight 
monosyllable occasionally was sufficient to satisfy 
her instructor that she was bestowing all due 
attention. It was, however, an infinite relief to 
her when tea time arrived to terminate her t6te- 
•k-t6te. 

It was only a sign for new discussions. Mr. 
Wills fancied he was making an impression on 
Rosa, and so he was certainly, but not quite in 
the way he supposed. 

" You are perhaps not aware. Miss Grey," he 
began after he had swallowed his first cup, 
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"that greea tea and black tea, though their 
colour and taste are so diflPerent, are the produce 
of the same plant. I shall explain to you 
how they are prepared. The process is curi- 
ous." 

He then went on, but as my readers are of 
course all well-informed persons, I shall leave 
the remainder of Mr. Wills' discourse to the 
suggestions of their memory. During the 
course of the evening Mr. Wills favoured the 
company in general and Rosa in particular 
with lectxires on the preparation of bread, with 
a slight digression into English History ; on the 
English language, and how it was a composite 
language and derived from several others — a 
fact of which he assumed that Rosa and all' 
present were totally ignorant — an assumption 
however the more pardonable, as with the excep- 
tion of my youthful heroine, it was not perhaps 
very far from being correct. Mrs. Delaney in 
the meantime worked and yawned, and in the 
intervals asked Rosa if she saw much of Miss 
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Cooper, remarked what a beautiful, fascinating, 
delightful girl she was, and what a charnoiing 
woman Lady Cooper was, and did Rosa think 
Louisa and Robert Clifden would soon be mar^ 
ried? 

Rosa answered at once, " Never at all, — she 
was certain/' 

Mrs. Delaney looked politely surprised, and 
Fanny eyed Rosa narrowly with her bright grey 
eyes. 

"She is very ambitious after all," thought 
Fanny, " and sees her way as clearly as most 
people. If she plays her cards well, and she 
seems to be playing them very well, I should 
not wonder if she succeeded even with that 
icicle Robert Clifden — and after all I cannot 
blame her. Anybody who could would do the 
same." 

Colonel Delaney did not take any share in 
the conversation. He sat apart at a small table 
reading a large newspaper. Rosa thought she 
had never seen a face so expressive of contrao- 
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tion of mind and peevishness of temper. When- 
ever he spoke it was to complain — sometimes 
of " a confounded draught," sometimes of a " de- 
vQish noise the servants were making," and 
sometimes to indulge in a hitter philippic on the 
" d — d folly of the government, and the intolerable 
pride of his aristocratic neighbours, or the intol- 
lerable insolence of the lower classes." 

All these remarks the rest of the family heard 
in silence. It seemed to 'Rosa that they must be 
very good-tempered to bear this perpetual worry- 
ing with so much equanimity. And they really 
were good-tempered ; but use also had made 
them regard these growling interruptions as a 
regular part of the daily routine. Mrs. Delaney 
had, fortunately for herself, a considerable share 
of indifference, and as in the case of the 
floor-cloth, never disputed with her husband 
except for some material object. She had not 
married from affection, but to have a position 
and an establishment* Originality of mind, 
sympathy of taste, had made no part of her 
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matarimonial expectations, therefore she was not 
at all disappointed at not meeting with them. 
She had not a good opinion of the tempers of 
the other sex, and upon the whole looked upon 
them as a set of rather unreasonable beings, 
whom it was necessary — indeed, who had a right 
to be kumouredf by the more sensible part of 
the conamunity. Not that Mrs. Delaney was a 
" Woman^s Rights " partizan. Far from that, 
she was decidedly on the other side of the ques- 
tion, and thought that in virtue of being lord of 
the creation — man hdiddk right to he capricious, 
exacting, ill-humoured, unreasonable, and would 
have been mightily surprised at any one who 
should have broached the, to her, novel doctrine 
— a doctrine which is, however, certainly that of 
Saint Paul, — that marriage, shadowing forth as 
it does the mystical union of the Church with its 
perfect Head, and its holy Example, no man has 
a right to expect the performance of any virtue 
by his wife of which he has not himself first set 
her the example. 
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Mrs. Delaney was as little aware of the real 
truth as the votaries of the " Woman's Rights 
Association," or the demagogues who clamour 
for power in any department of life. She did 
not understand as it really is, that the Divine 
Ruler of the world delegates all authority not 
for the good of him who exercises it, but for the 
good of 'those over whom it is exercised. Au- 
thority is the " ten talents," the highest trust com- 
mitted to man ; and woe, indeed, to him who has 
employed it for ends of selfishness, and not for 
the good of those under him and for the glory of 
Him who gave it. 

Rosa was truly thankful, when at an early 
hour, Fanny Wills proposed going to bed. 
With prompt, but condescending gallantry Mr. 
Wills rose to light a candle. Colonel Delaney 
looked up from his paper and said peevishly, 

" You are going early, yoimg ladies. I am 
afraid, Miss Grey, you have had a dull night. 
In our little nest we cannot have the same 
amusements as you have at Riversthwaite. I 
am afraid you miss what you are accustomed to/' ' 
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Rosa looked a little surprised and puzzled ; 
she hesitated a little. The Colonel continued 
still more peevishly, and addressing his wife, 

" Why have you and Fanny not heen playing 
on the piano ? I am sure you often play for hours 
when there is no guest to he entertained ; and 
there is chess. I dare say Miss Grey plays 
chess.'' 

Rosa hastened now to say that she never 
played chess at all. At Riversthwaite, she gene- 
rally spent the evening in conversation as she 
had heen doing to-night. Mrs. Delaney an- 
swered her husband in a tone of cool indifference 
which quite surprised Rosa, 

" Two strings of the piano are broken, my 
dear, so that it is impossible to play on it." 
As she finished speaking, she made a sign to 
the two young ladies to go away as they had in- 
tended. Mr. Wills opened the door for them 
and bowed as they passed. During their retreat 
along the passage, Rosa caught the captious jar- 
ring tones of Colonel Delaney's voice. 
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" Well after all I am glad/' said Fanoy as 
they reached their own apartment, *' that I am 
not married to a man like the Colonel. He 
would worry me out of my existence. But I 
really don't think that Anna Maria minds it. 
She is one of your cold, passionless natures, on 
whom nothing makes any impression. I don't 
think she minds whether her husband loyes her 
or not. But she is admirably suited for his 
wife. Nobody would make him so happy or be 
so happy with him. My brother is such a 
different person. He has the temper of an angel, 
and he is, as you must perceive, a wonderfully 
clever man. Indeed I never attempt to under- 
stand him, for I have no turn for those things ; 
but you and he seem to go on capitally. Did 
you ever meet with any one with so much infor- 
mation on all subjects?" 

'^ He certainly has an immensity of informa- 
tion. I wonder he remembers it all." 

" William is no common person, or of coiu'se 
he would not remember it. I was quite sure, 
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Rosa, you who like intellectual people would be 
amazingly delighted with William." 

Politeness would not permit Rosa to unde- 
ceive Fanny ; but she felt hardly comfortable in 
thinking that, however unintentionally, she had 
allowed the latter to suppose that she admired 
her brother. 

The first day of Rosa^s visit proved a fair 
specimen of those which succeeded. In the morn- 
ing she worked for an hour or two with Fanny 
and her sister. She and Fanny then generally 
walked or sat out of doors till dinner time. After 
that meal, Mr. Wills generally devoted himself 
as on the first night to conversing with Rosa. 
Colonel Delaney was occasionally in rather a 
better humour and would join in the conversa- 
tion, expressing his horror of vulgar people, by 
whom he meant all who in position and birth 
were inferior to himself, his extreme dislike of 
missionaries, charitable associations, attempts to 
educate the lower classes, to reform criminals, 
to abate drunkenness, and all that " confounded 
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humbug/* He was more especially incensed at 
the talk of a higher education for officers in the 
army. " What occasion was there for a gentle- 
man, and an officer was always a gentleman, 
having the education of a schoolmaster? If 
om: officers were turned into a parcel of book- 
worms, there would soon be an end to all our 
victories." 

Rosa was not sorry when her visit was over 
and the day of her departure arrived. Her last 
day or two at Raven's Nest had been even more 
tiresome than those in the early part of her visit, 
for Mr. Wills instead of confining his lectures 
for the Diffusion 'of Useful Knowledge to the 
evening, had begun to accompany Fanny and 
herself in their walks and give instruction on 
every possible subject. Rosa suspected that 
Fanny disliked these lectures as much as she 
did herself, for once or twice she had made an 
excuse for returning home, thus leaving poor 
Rosa to bear the brunt of them alone. 

It was with a sense of inexpressible relief 
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that Rosa Grey found herself once more alone 
in the vast, unoccupied, mansion of Riversthwaite 
HaU. The place which had once seemed to 
her 80 insupportably gloomy appeared now by 
comparison a very haven of peace and leisure. 
She flew to her studies with avWity the very 
first evening, and the next morning she wandered 
out alone through the woods and the park. It 
was a pleasure to be alone with her own thoughts, 
to be taking lessons from nature rather than 
from Mr. Wills. 

But this very enjoyment of solitude shewe^ , 
that Rosa: was no longer really unhappy, for 
when our own thoughts are full of bitterness, 
there is nothing so dreadful as to be left to 
their companionship. Many recollections of 
anguish would still occasionally glance across 
Rosa's mind ; but they never occupied it. It 
was filled now with other thoughts and hopes, 
and if some old association sent to her heart a 
sudden pang it was quickly driven away. 

" Robert was right," thought Rosa, " though 
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it pained me more than all the rest to hear him 
say so at the time. Though I am hut a poor, 
weak, impulsive being, he was not worthy of 
me, for I am true, and he is not. I will try to 
be like Robert, and live to be wise and learned 
that I may do good in some humble way ; and 
yet when I said this to Robert one day, he did 
not give me so much encouragement as I ex- 
pected, and talked about not being sure he had 
been quite right. I dare say he thought I had 
not strength of mind to do it, but I will show 

him " and then came the humbler thought 

" I will pray God to help me — I will pray to 
him that my life may not be useless or helpless, 
however humble. My mamma must have 
suffered more than I have ever done when my 
papa was taken from her. God supported her, 
and if I trust in Him, the Father of the father- 
less, He will support me also. I will not despair. 
I will work, and wait and hope always.** 

It was with this brave resolution and in the 
cheerful spirits it inspired that Rosa met Robert 
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on his return. He was looking well — stronger 
than Rosa had ever seen him, and more ani- 
mated. He had gone to Harrogate to fetch his 
aunt, and they returned together. 

Rosa met them in the hall, her face bright 
with pleasure. 

Mrs. Clifden's " how do you do, my dear ? " 
was not very stately and almost cordial. Ro- 
bert's eye brightened as it caught the expression 
of her glowing face. 

*' Dear Rosa ! '' he said shaking both her 
hands, " I am so glad to be back.'' 

** And I am so glad to see you." 

" You look as if you were. Your face and 
your tongue, Rosa, always tell the same tale." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Robert was quite as much pleased as Rosa 
expected, with all she had done in his absence. 
In truth he was surprised at her progress in 
every way — not only in her studies, but in her 
health and appearance. Pleasure at his return 
and satisfaction with his praise gave brightness 
to her eyes, elasticity to her step, and animation 
to her manner. Once more her countenance 
beamed with intelligence and hope. 
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For months, with the noblest, and in some 
respects, most self-denying devotion, Robert 
Clifden had striven to console her. Now sht 
seemed consoled. Disappointment appeared 
only to have added a deeper thoughtfulness to 
her mind and a tenderer shade to her feelings. 
The girlhood of Rosa Grey lay behind her, 
with its romantic fancies ; but life and woman- 
hood with its duties and realities opened before 
her. And yet, suppose not reader that I blame 
the romance and the fiincies ; they are the spring 
blossoms which, though the east wind may 
blow rudely away, may yet bear for fruit the 
duties and the realities of a more advanced 
season. 

" Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy ndghV* So was Rosa doing at present. 
And those who act thus, have little thought to 
waste on bitter retrospection, or anxious antici- 
pation. Her occupations, too, kept her from 
that worst of all miseries, constant self-occupa- 
tion. Her own sorrows, her own feelings, her 
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own virtues, or her own shortcomings only 
occupied in her mind the due proportion. She 
could hardly believe it was only eight months 
since she had been so wretched, so hopeless. 
Now many hopes invited her onwards. Life, 
which at Riversthwaite had once seemed so 
gloomy and stifling, was now full of interest. 
Often Rosa's heart was moved with gratitude 
towards Robert Clifden, but her thoughts were 
more occupied with the interests he had provided 
than with himself. Her confidence in him and 
Reliance on him were perfect ; but it was the 
reliance of a child on a parent, without doubt or 
fear or anxiety, and who, though grateful for 
kindness, takes it as a matter of course. Not 
of coiu'se that Rosa thought of Robert in the 
light of a parent. Her regard for him was 
rather that of a younger sister ; but his affection 
seemed to her as certain and as little remark- 

4 

able as the sunshine on the dew. 

In point of visiting this autumn was at 
Riversthwaite duller than the last. The CUf- 
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dens dined twice with the Coopers, and the 
Coopers twice with the Clifdens. During all 
this time, none of the Riversthwaite family ever 
met Mr. Blakeney or his bride. They had seen 
the latter at church. She was a pretty, com- 
monplace, active-looking young woman. Harold 
had become very commonplace in appear- 
ance too ; he seemed to have degenerated alto- 
gether. He did not dress so well, his manners 
were less gentlemanly, his ideas had become 
. more formal and more contracted, and in short 
his whole existence was clipped and pared into 
conformity with what he termed common sense. 
The Utile there had ever been in his nature in 
affinity with a purer, nobler, more extended sensCy 
had died out of him. He still professed to be 
very pious, and punctually observed all the out- 
ward marks of religion ; but we will not. enquire 
how much he rested in these, or in the precise 
form of faith he had adopted. Harold Blake- 
ney's sermons always gave the idea that he 
thought himself very safe and very superior 
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because he believed exactly as he did. The faith 
seemed to him a merit of itself — almost the 
object of bis worship. At first he did not, from 
some internal feeling, like to speak of Rosa Grey, 
and always kept silence when her name was 
mentioned; but by degrees he overcame this 
weakness, and then used to allude to her in a 
tone half-slighting, half-compassionate. " She 
was," he said, " a very romantic girl, very pretty 
certainly, and attractive, but with high flown no- 
tions, and exaggerated ideas of her own talents. 
She demised altogether the affairs of com- 
mon life — she was a heroine in short," he 
would add almost with a sneer ; and the Eller- 
dale and Riversthwaite world, more especially 
Lady Cooper and her daughter, would listen and 
look approving, and remark when Mr. Blakeney 
was gone, how very silly Rosa Grey must have 
been, to fancy Mr. Blakeney would marry her. 
It was very evident he had never thought of 
her. 

Louisa Cooper pronounced her, in a languid, 
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graceful manner, and with an air as if it was no- 
thing to her, ^* the greatest flirt she ever had met 
with in her life for so yowig a girl. Now that she 
has lost Mr. Blakeney, she is evidently making 
a dead set at Mr. Clifden. She has notacteitherto 
conceal her manoeuvres ; she sets about them in 
such a ooarse,^ vulgar, disgusting way. I really 
wonder a person of Mr. Clifden^s refinement and 
polish can tolerate such underbred brusquerie, 
or even amuse himself with it. Men, however, 
will generally flirt with anybody. I have ne 
doubt he makes a laughing stock of her.'' And 
as Louisa spoke, beneath all the cold and 
seemingly passionless elegance of her tone, a 
fine ear might have detected a slight malicious 
inflection, but not the less keen and real that it 
was slight. 

" Men, my love," her mother would add, 
" men never flirt with the woman they really 
admire." 

Not exactly, however, in accordance with this 
sentiment was a conversation Lady Cooper had 
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with Mrs. Clifden the next day during a mom-* 
ing visit, which, to tell the truth, she paid on 
purpose to give her old neighbour " a friendly 
warning/' She came without Louisa, as she 
fancied the presence of her daughter might em- 
barrass her. To her satisfaction she found Mrs. 
Clifden seated alone in the drawing-room. 

" My dear friend," said the gentle, little Lady 
Cooper, "I have come to have a nice, quiet 
chat with you this morning, and I am so glad to 
see you alone." 

" I am very happy to see you, my dear Lady 
Cooper. Nobody's society affords me greater 
pleasure, and if you wish to have any private 
conversation with me, your coming is very op- 
portune, as fortunately both the young people 
have gone out. 

"Ah! Have they gone out together?" 
asked her Ladyship, with a slight accent on the 
last word, which did not, however, seem to de- 
tract from the gentleness either of her manner 
or tone. 
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" Really I do not know. Is it of any conse- 
quence?" asked Mrs. Clifden with as much 
surprise as her dignity would permit. 

''You must excuse me, my dear friend. 
Noble characters they say are always unsuspi- 
cious, and of course nothing could ever enter 
into your head ; but do you think it is quite 
prudent to allow two young persons of opposite 
sexes such free and constant intercourse as your 
nephew and Miss Grey.*' 

As Lady Cooper spoke, Mrs. Clifden's face 
became one shade redder, and her dark, lustrous, 
emotionless eyes glanced for a second with some- 
thing like displeasure. 

" Lady Cooper, I cannot permit myself to 
imagine that you could suppose for a moment 
that Robert Clifden, mi/ nephew, would ever 
dream of degrading himself by even thinking of 
a girl received into this house out of charity." 

"Oh! believe me, my dear friend, I never 
supposed he woidd marry her; but I thought 
he might be amusing himself. Men will be 
men, and there is no great harm perhaps/' 
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^* If you mean that my nephew would flirt 
with any young lady under my protection, I 
think you mistake him." 

" My dear Mrs. Clifden, I do not blame him 
in the least, for if a girl throws herself at a man 
what is he to do ? But though he does not of 
course think of her, perhaps she may think of 
him ! " 

"My dear Lady Cooper! I believe you do 
poor Rosa injustice in supposing she would for 
a moment lift her eyes to my nephew. She is 
extremely grateful to him, as well she may be. 
You do not know all the circumstances, or I am 
sure you would feel satisfied of what I say-. 
Robert thinks very highly of Rosa, and I have 
unbounded confidence in his opinion. It is 
not very long ago since he told me he did not 
think of marriage immediately ; but I trust ere 
long he may, and I know where I should wish 
him to look." 

Lady Cooper manifested her satisfaction by 
additional sweetness, and made a last attempt 
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to awaken her friend to the pereeption of im- 
pending danger. 

'^ I am quite eonvinced, my dear friend, you 
must be right, still the world will talk, and it is 
a pity they should/' 

" Ere very long, we shall have something to 
announce that will silence the world, who in the 
meantime cannot hurt Rosa much, and my 
nephew is of course above the gossip of idle 
tongues. I shall, however, my dear Lady Cooper, 
impart to you in confidence, a very suitable and 
gratifying proposal I ha^e had only this morn- 
ing for the hand of Miss Grey." 

" Oh ! " cried Lady Cooper, startled for a 
moment from her sweet languor, her tone almost 
lively with relief and satisfaction. " To whom 
is it ? But will she accept him ? " 

'' I have no doubt she will be pleased to accept 
him, as she is a very sensible girl. . Robert has 
a very high opinion of her. I was on the point 
of sending to desire her to come in when you 
were announced." 
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'^ But who is the gentleman, my dear Mrs. 
Clifden?" 

• " Mr. Wills, Colonel Delaney's brother-in- 
law — a very suitable match for Rosa. He 
oflFers to settle very comfortably upon her. The 
Delaneys are people whom everybody visits. 
Mr. Wills tells me he will take a house in this 
neighbourhood. I shall be very- glad to have 
Rosa near me. She is a person I should never 
be ashamed to produce, and Robert and I might 
often find her useful. It is really a very desir- 
able match." 

'^ Nothing could be more desirable," said Lady 
Cooper, who, now that her fears were relieved, 
and not having the slightest farther interest 
in Rosa's affairs, had relapsed into her ordinary 
nonchalance. After a little further chit*chat, in 
which the two ladies compared notes about their 
conservatories and the various merits of their 
respective gardeners, Lady Cooper took leave, 
and Mrs. Clifden sent to tell Rosa that she 
wished to have a private interview with her 
immediately. 
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It was with a slight feeling of curiosity Rosa 
obeyed this mandate. Mrs. Clifden received 
her with a satisfaction not all her stateliness 
could conceal. To do Mrs. Clifden justice, she 
had real pleasure at its being in her power as 
she thought to console Rosa for her past sor- 
rows. With all due dignity, however, she 
communicated the proposals which she had 
just received, and awaited Rosa's answer. 

That, however, was long in coming. So 
amazed was Rosa that for some seconds she 
remained absolutely dumb. Mrs. Clifden fan- 
cied she was too much delighted to be able to 
speak. 

" It is certainly very fortunate, my dear," she 
continued ; "I can assure you I rejoice on your 
account.*' 

" Oh Mrs. Clifden ! " cried Rosa. 

" I shall answer Mr. Wills' letter this after- 
noon and invite him to dinner to-morrow." 

" Oh Mrs. Clifden ! I am so sorry — so very 
sorry." 
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" Why are you sorry, my dear ?" 

" I am so sorry that Mr. Wills shovild wish 
to marry me, for I do not love him. His 
society I almost dislike." 

*' Rosa, I am sm-prised at you. You ought 
to speak more cautiously of the man who will 
one day be your husband." 

Rosa almost shuddered : 

" I am very, very sorry, Mrs. Clifden, to dis- 
please or vex you, but Mr. Wills can never be 
my husband. I cannot marry him," she added 
passionately, and in a ixianner which brought 
conviction. 

Mrs. Clifdeo's smile was exchanged for a 
frown. Her manner became awful in its ma- 
jesty. 

" Rosa ! Rosa ! What words are these ? 
What tone is that for a young lady to use ? 
They would be unpardonable, were it not that 
past circumstances are some slight palliation, 
and induce me at present to show a forbearance, 
I should not otherwise be justified in doing. 
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But I must hear no more such. It would be 
worse than romantic folly to allow a past dis- 
appointment to blind you to the prospect of a 
much better match in reality." 

Bitter tears rushed into Rosa's eyes. 

" Believe me, Mrs Clifden, had I never had a 
previous attachment my feelings would have been 
precisely the same. Nothing would induce me 
to marry Mr. Wills." 

Mrs. Clifden was a woman of rather a phleg- 
matic temperament. She was not easily moved^ 
but now her face flushed and her dark eyes 
flashed. She remembered what Lady Cooper 
had just said, and it seemed to her that nothing 
but such audacity on Rosa's part as aim- 
ing at the conquest of her nephew, could ex- 
plain her present conduct. She was hardly 
able to maintain her composure as she re- 
joined, 

" Your conduct, Rosa, would seem to be in- 
sanity, did not circumstances appear to point to 
a motive so designing, so artful, that such in- 
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gratitude and duplicity in one so young seem 
scarcely credible." 

" Mrs. Clifden ! What can you mean, for I 
cannot even guess ? " 

'^ Lady Cooper has just told me, and it has 
I know long been the talk in the servants' hall, 
that you have been manoeuvring to entrap the 
aflfections of my nephew — my nephew ; but 
I treated the thing as too ridiculous for 
a moment's belief — and now, now, what construc- 
tion can I put on your conduct ? " 

Mrs. Clifden 's stateliness of utterance was 
gone. She spoke with rapidity — almost with 
passion. At her last words, Rosa had started to 
her feet, becoming first crimson all over, her face 
then turning deadly pale, and trembling- vio- 
lently. These signs of emotion Mrs. Clifden 
mistook for signs of guilt. She continued with- 
rather more composure, but with increased 
severity, 

" But do not suppose even if they had re- 
mained concealed, that your machinations 
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would have been successful. Mr. Clifden is the 
last person in the world to degrade himself by 
an inferior aUiance.'' 

** Madam ! " cried Rosa, in an agitated man- 
ner, yet with resolution, ''you are mistaken 
utterly. I never had a thought of your nephew 
— ^as little as I believe he had one of me ; and 
I tell you further, Madam, if he were kneeling 
at my feet at this instant I should reject him. 
Fear no degradation through me, Mrs. Clifden ; 
but oh ! " she cried with a sudden pang of grief, 
" you have robbed me of my only friend." 

Mrs. Clifden had never in her life been so near 
being in fury. She only retained sufficient self-pos- 
session to feel that for the sake of her own dig- 
nity the present scene must be terminated, lest 
she should give way to a paroxysm of rage. 

" Miss Grey," she said, " leave the room." 

Rosa^ waited not a second command, but in- 
stantly quitting the apartment and the house 
never stopped or looked back till she had reached 
a seat under a greiait ash tree at the further mar- 
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gin of the wood, and only separated from the 
beck by a narrow, sloping, green bank. Here 
she threw herself down and burst into a pa- 
roxysm of tears. 

It was now nearly a year since the evening on 
which she had first come to Riversthwaite. 
Over the whole period, short though it had been, 
she seemed to look back on a tempest-tossed 
sea, amid which had risen one solitary green isle, 
and now over it too the storm swept, and the 
rising billows threatened to engulf it. On the 
friendship of Robert Clifden she had reposed with 
perfect security. For months past in this sen- 
timent her feelings had found calm, and it was 
not till now, when she seemed about to be de- 
prived of it, that she recognised in any measure 
how it had soothed and strengthened her. But 
words had been spoken — ideas had been sug- 
gested, which could never be unsaid — never 
forgotten. No, in this first moment of 
insulted delicacy, of passionate distress, Rosa 
felt that for the future this friendship could be 
but a remembrance. 
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How long she sat under the ash-tree she did 
not know. It might have been hours, it might 
have been but a few minutes, for in seasons of 
violent passion we take no note of time. 

It was a wild autumnal afternoon, and the 
whistling of the leaves and the moaning of the 
wind prevented her from hearing footsteps which 
were hastening towards her. She was not aware 
that her solitude had been invaded, imtil an agi- 
tated voice dose by her ear pronounced h^ name ; 

" Rosa ! " 

She looked round and saw Robert Clifden 
with wild eyes and pale face standing beside her. 
With a passionate impulse she turned her eyes 
away, rose, and would have fled, had he not 
seized, her hand, and detained her with a strong, 
though gentle grasp. 

" Let me go ! let me go ! " she cried almost 
with mdignation. 

" No, Rosa, I cannot let you go — not at least 
till I have told you what for months has filled 
my heart, and what my lips have longed though 
never dared to utter. Rosa, I love you 1 " 
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As he spoke he loosened his clasp of Rosa's 
hand, and she drew it away decidedly, but not 
nngendy. 

" Robert ! " she said, " what you say only 
completes my wretchedness. I do not love you 
except as a friend.'' 

" And is this all you have to say to me, 
Rosa?" he answered in a tone of the keenest 
disappointment, and looking as if he had received 
a death blow. 

Rosa's heart smote her. She had been think- 
ing only of her own wrongs, and the colour of 
truth Robert's declaration would give to his 
aunt's insulting suspicions. 

" Oh no ! Robert, forgive me. It pains me 
to pain you — it pains me to the heart, but you 
do not know what I have felt — how I have been 
wounded." 

Robert's face flushed to the temples, and his 
eye flashed ; '^ I do know it, Rosa, and what- 
ever may be the claims upon me of the person 
who has dared to insult yaUj they can never 
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extend beyond justice and truth. Rosa 1 pause 
and think, and do not answer me so hastily. 
It is not thus I should have sought your hand 
had I not been driven to it. I knew what 
you hiad suffered, and I know how in a 
heart like yours, even when it discovers its 
aflfections have been unworthily bestowed, 
lost feelings cannot be easily replaced. I had 
hoped, in time, Rosa, to have gained your love, 
for mine for you has become part of my exis- 
tence — part of every good wish, of every noble 
hope ; of aU that is best within me. Oh Rosa ! 
I understand you so well. Many may love 
you, but I doubt if any one will ever love you as 
I do. Rosa, without the aid of any one, I have 
enough for us both to live happily and usefully. 
Surely we have not been unhappy together? 
Rosa I " 

Rosa's heart was melted, and she might have 
given way had it not been for the recollection 
of Mrs. Clifden — ^and of what she had said to 
her. Should she be guilty of falsehood ; and 
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had she not said that if Rohert Clifilen were 
kneeling at her feet, she would reject him/' 

** Robert ! you could never be happy with a 
wife at whom the world should point the 
finger of scorn as an artful and designing — " 

He interrupted her. 

" Rosa ! Rosa ! and shall the world with its 
heartless folly and worthless opinion come 
between your happiness and mine? Conde- 
scend to accept me, beloved Rosa, and you shall 

« 

yourself teach the world to honour and admire 
you as you deserve. Oh Rosa ! What is the 
world ? '' 

" It would bj nothing, Robert, if 1 loved you 
as you deserve to be loved, or as I know I can 
love. Oh Robert ! forgive me if I pain you. 
Till my last hour I shall cherish the memory 
of your undeserved affection; but I cannot 
requite it. It would be wrong to permit you to 
sacrifice so much for a woman who has no 
heart to give to any one. At some future day, 
Robert, we may be friends again." 
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She spoke with decision and made a gesture 
as if to leave him. He did not answer. With 
one glance, hal&tender, half-reproachful, he 
turned round and walked slowly away. Rosa 
threw herself on the seat again and wept. 



CHAPTER X. 

Rosa's resolution was taken, and it afforded 
her relief to be delivered from a state of uncer- 
tainty, to have something really to do. 

The shades of the autumnal evening were 
closing in as she rose from her seat under the 
ash-tree. The light had faded away behind the 
pines. She stood still for a moment and re- 
garded the scene with a melancholy interest: 
** It was on such a night as this," she thought^ 
" that T first saw Riversthwaite. Perhaps this is 
the last night on which I shall ever see it'' 
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But Rosa did not stop to dwell on the idea. 
She hastened back to the house as swifUy as 
she had left it ; but her manner now was dif- 
ferent. Now her step was firm and her mien 
determined. She had left it as one not knowing 
whither she went, or what she was going to do. 
She returned, decided on a certain course of ac- 
tion. As soon as she reached her own room 
she rang the bell. It was answered by Emily. 
She desired the latter to go to her mistress and 
tell her that Miss Grey wished to see her alone 
and immediately on business of importance, and 
to enquire where she should come to her. 
Emily returned in a few minutes witfi the 
answer, 

" Her mistress was in her dressing-room^ and 
if Miss Grey wished to see her she might come 
to her there." 

Rosa, who in the meantime had been arrang- 
ing her disordered dress and smoothing her hair, 
repaired with considerable composure, outwardly 
at least, to the dressing-room, the scene of her 
first interview with Mrs. Clifden. 
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Mrs. Clifden was alone, seated in an easy 
chair, dressed for dinner, as usual, in a hand- 
some dark dress. There was now no trace of 
emotion in her face. Her attitude and her as- 
pect were haughty, immoveable, unapproachable. 
Her countenance became a shade more dark and 
stony, perhaps, as Rosa entered. Mrs. Clifden 
had never in the course of her whole life suffered 
so much as she had suffered this day. Her 
pride had been humbled by a young girl — al- 
most a child, whom she had taken out of charity. 
Her affections had been wounded by the only 
being in the world whom she truly loved. 
Harsh and bitter words had passed between her 
nephew and herself. She had, in the excite- 
ment of her feelings at hearing him avow his 
attachment to Rosa, threatened him with the 
instant withdrawal of her affection if he did not 
abandon all thought of the latter.1 It would 
be a " disgraceful match for him," she added. 
Robert had fired at this, and replied that Rosa 
was a gentlewoman born and bred — ^that her 
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mind and character would adorn any station, and 
that an alliance with her would do honour to 
the greatest man in the world. He had not 
forgotten his aunt's goodness, he was ready to 
shed his blood for her ; but this was a case in 
which no man worthy of the name would give 
up his right to think and act for himself. 

His aunt had replied by pitying him as the 
dupe of a designing flirt, and a scene had en- 
sued which had terminated in an absolute rup- 
ture. The recollection of it rankled deep in 
the mind of Mrs. Clifden, aggravated by a feel- 
ing of certainty that Robert had left her to seek 
Rosa for the purpose of engaging her to be his 
wife. She believed that Rosa now came to her 
in triumph. Her mind was filled with rage and 
hatred ; but she was resolved to give no sign. 
Her indomitable pride sustained her. 

She did not move from her seat and she did 
not ask Rosa to sit ; she merely looked at her as 
if expecting her to explain her presence there. 
" Mrs. Clifden ! '* said Rosa after a short 
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pause with a deepening colour and a voice which 
faltered slightly, though with an open, fearless 
countenance which knew no shame and would 
take none, " I shall not long intrude upon you, 
but it is absolutely necessary that I should con- 
sult you with regard to my leaving Riversthwaite, 
where very painful circumstances have made it 
impossible for me longer to remain with comfort 
to any person concerned." 

Without moving a muscle of her countenance, 
in a hard, cold tone from which all emotion was 
studiously banished Mrs. Clifden replied, 

*' I am surprised, Miss Grey, you should have 
thought it necessary to consult me about your 
movements which are entirely under your own 
control, and in which I have no interest. Gro 
where you please or where Mr. Robert Clifden 
pleases. It was unnecessary on his part to in- 
sult me with this show of deference, or to intrude 
upon my presence a person whom he is aware is 
so distasteful to me." 

" The intrusion. Madam, shall not be a long 
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one, but I must add, in justice to Mr. Robert 
Clifden, that he is not answerable for it, or for 
any of my actions. If you, Madam, have no 
interest in my movements, your nephew has 
stiU less." 

In spite of all her efforts, Mrs. Clifden's face 
changed. 

" Is this true ? " she said. " Have you 
quarrelled with my nephew ? " 

Rosa could hardly conceal her disdain. The 
once formidable Mrs. Clifden had shrunk in her 
opinion into very contemptible dimensions. She 
saw this woman as she really was, shallow- 
hearted, small-minded, vain, worldly — a very 
personification of the pomp of the world, impo- 
sing without ; within, empty and mean. She 
replied — 

" I have not, I trust, quarrelled with your 
nephew, but it is better for his peace of mind 
and for my happiness and dignity that we should 
be no longer together — " 

" You do not mean that you have really re- 
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fused the hand of Mr. Clifden?" said Mrs. 
Clifden with an amazement she could not con- 
trol. 

If Rosa had relented for a moment when 
she saw Robert Clifden walk so sadly away, she 
rejoiced now that she had not yielded to the 
softening impulse. She replied with dignity, 

" I told you, Mrs. Clifden, that if your nephew 
offered mchis hand I should refuse it. If you 
wish to know what has passed between us in an 
interview I have just had with him, I should 
prefer that you heard it from his lips rather 
than from mine." 

Mrs. Clifden was greatly relieved, though 
at the same time with a strange inconsistency a 
little mortified and displeased, that a poor, pen- 
niless, dependent girl should have rejected her 
nephew — a young man who might have chosen 
the fairest and richest bride in the country, 
whom Louisa Cooper herself would gladly have 
married. She could only account for it by sup- 
posing that the fear of her displeasure, with 
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perhaps an exaggerated opinion of her power 
over her nephew had influenced Rosa, and this 
view of the case softened her considerably. She 
spoke with less severity than she had hitherto 
exhibited. 

" You have acted more judiciously than I 
should have expected, Rosa, from your foolish 
conduct and unbecoming manner in the morn- 
ing. Unequal marriages never turn out hap- 
pily. Unless my nephew marries with my 
consent, his fortune will not be so greatly supe- 
rior to that of Mr. Wills, and his habits are 
much more expensive. I am very glad second 
thoughts have shown you the matter in a more 
sensible light. You shall have a very handsome 
trousseau, and you need not leave Riversthwaite. 
I shall send Robert to travel till you are mar- 
ried." 

As Mrs. Clifden spoke, Rosa'slarge brown eyes 
dilated with astonishment, and her cheek flushed 
with indignation. 

" Mrs. Clifden ! you quite misunderstand mc ' 

VOL. II. R 
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I fear, though I cannot imagine how you do. 
I have no prospect, no intention of marrying at 
present." 

Doubt and amazement again took possession 
of Mrs. Clifden's mind. She was at a loss 
whether to believe Rosa mad, or to think that 
she and Robert had devised between them some 
artful plan, of which she was to be the tool and 
dupe. She was inclined, however, to the first 
opinion. The latter was too insulting to herself 
to be easily admitted. Nobody would venture 
to dupe Mrs. CUfden of Riversthwaite HaU. 
This it was, rather than the impossibility that 
two such characters as Robert and Rosa could 
dupe anybody, which decided her. 

"Think of it till to-morrow, Rosa. Remem- 
ber you have no fortune, no position, and may 
never have another offer. If you were a girl of 
spirit you would rejoice at being placed in inde- 
pendence." 

" I hope to be independent one day through 
my own efforts. I would labour — I will labour 
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night and day if necessary to be independent, 
but I cannot marry a man whom I neither love 
nor reverence. That would be slavery not 
independence." 

" Now, Rosa, you are talking nonsense. Think 
till to-morrow.*' 

" I wished by to-morrow to be far away from 
Riversthwaite. It was about my departure I 
wished to consult you. I would not leave you 
clandestinely, for I am not ashamed of what I 
do ; but after what has passed, after what has 
been said of me, I cannot continue longer here. 
I have made up my mind to earn my own bread 
for the future. For the sake of your late hus- 
band, who was the brother of my dear mother, 
all I ask you for now is the loan of a few pounds 
to pay my travelling expenses to Birkenside, 
where I hope for a time to find shelter with a 
humble friend till I hear of a situation as gover- 
ness or companion.*' 

" No, no, Rosa," said Mrs. Clifden, who, to 
do her jui^ice, was not a mean woman in money 
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matters, her treatment of Rosa with regard to 
fires and such comforts not being from stingi-* 
ness, but from what she esteemed the propriety 
of treating persons according to their position, 
" you must not do this. If you will be so silly 
as to persist in rejecting Mr. Wills' niost hand*^ 
some and flattering offer, I shall board you in some 
respectable family of small means, in some coun- 
try town. I shall settle fifteen hundred pounds 
upon you, Rosa, that you may not be left desti- 
tute in any emergency. I cannot permit any 
one connected with me to become a governess." 

'* Mrs Clifden ! " cried Rosa passionately, for 
the yoke of dependence galled her beyond endu- 
rance, and any other evil at that moment seemed 
preferable. ^' My choice is made and is irre- 
vocable. You were mistaken when you said I 
had not the spirit of independence. I will no 
longer thank any one for what I can earn myself. 
If you will lend me now twenty or thirty 
pounds, I will repay you one day if I Uve. A 
train passes to-morrow morning at four 
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o'clock. Let some one drive me to the station 
in time.- I must begone to-night." 

Mrs. Clifden was astonished at the manner in 
which she found herself impressed and influ- 
enced by Rosa, and even Rosa was a little 
surprised at the power she felt within herself. 
She had never known till now the strength 
either of her own impulses, or her own will, and 
it was with a sort of joy she experienced the 
power of both. It seemed she thought a good 
omen of her capability of acting for herself. 

Mrs. Clifden now enquired : 

" Where do you mean to go ? " 

"To the old servant we had at Birkenside. 

She is well off for a woman in her station and 

has a little cottage of her own, with a small 

room to let. I shall remain with her till I hear 

of a situation. I cannot meet your nephew 
again, Mrs. Clifden ; it would be too painful 

for us all, and I, will never be the means of 

driving him from the home where he has so 

long been the master. I shall be in Scotland 
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almost before be knows I am gone ; and tbat 
you may not suspect me of anytbing clandestine 
I mean to write to bim to bid bim farewell. 
He deserves tbat from me. If you will be kind 
enough to deliver it, I will leave tbe letter in 
your cbarge. I bad better begone at once, as 
every bour I remain is painful to everyone as 
well as myself. I tbank . you Mrs. Clifden for 
all I owe you. I am sorry my presence bere 
has caused so mucb unbappiness." 

» 

Mrs. Clifden made no answer, but wbile 
Rosa was speaking opened an escritoire, took 
out a pocket book and counted out five ten pound 
notes. 

" As for tbe unbappiness,*' sbe said witb some 
baugbtiness, "it will soon pass away. My 
nepbew bas too mucb good sense not to see ere 
long tbe folly of bis fancy. You may of course 
write to bim if you please oncCy but you will 
see tbe impropriety 'of continuiog tbe correspon- 
dence. Here are fifty pounds — nay, you sball 
not go witb less, and wben you require more, as 
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you are certain to do, &PPV to me. Watkins 
shall be ready to drive you to the •— — station 
in time for the train. And now, good bye. 
Your dinner shall be sent to your own room.'* 

As Mrs. Clifden spoke, she coldly extended 
her hand. Rosa merely touched it and they 
parted. 

There was not much time to waste, as Rosa 
had abundance to do before the hour at which 
it was necessary to start. Her first care was to 
pack her little wardrobe, and her few goods and 
chattels, consisting chiefly of a few things which 
belonged to her father and mother, and some 
books, the gift of Robert Clifden. It was some 
time ere she had stowed everything away in her 
two little trunks. It was well, however, that 
she was obliged to be occupied. She felt thai 
her spirits would have sunk altogether had she 
been a moment unemployed. It was almost in 
vain that she tried to eat the dinner which Mrs. 
Clifden according to her promise had sent to her. 
She remembered her first dinner at Rivers- 
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thwaite. It was hardly a year ago, yet what 
changes of thought and feeling had taken place 
since then ! She remembered Robert's manner 
on that first day. It was bewildering to 
think of it all. 

She had only to write to him now, and 
then she was ready. Rosa was not long 
in composing her letter. She wrote rapidly, 
for she durst not stop to think or to re- 
member. Whenever it glanced across her 
mind that she was bidding farewell to the only 
being in all the world who loved her, she drove 
away the idea with energy.. As' soon as she had 
finished writing she looked at her watch. It 
was past twelve o'clock, and as she remembered 

it was a long drive to , she put on her 

cloak and bonnet to be ready for the sum- 
mons which she momentarily expected. She 
had hardly completed her toilet, when she 
heard the expected tap at the door, followed by 
the entrance of Mrs. Springer. Rosa had an 
instinctive dislike to this woman, and never had 
she felt it stronger than now. 
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Mrs. Springer was dressed as usual in black 
silk. She had the same neat, unexceptionable, 
middle-aged woman's cap, the same grave air, 
seeming to veil under an appearance of respect, 
a real contempt, and perhaps dislike. 

"My mistress sent me. Miss, to tell you 
the car is ready, and to ask if I can do any- 
thing for you." 

" Nothing, thank you, Mrs. Springer, except 
to take this letter either to your master or your 
mistress — perhaps your mistress would be best, 
as I wish her, and she has promised me, to give 
it to him." 

"Certainly Miss. Here is Mr. Watkins 
himself. Miss, to take down your boxes, as the 
rest of the servants have gone to bed, except 
Thomas who is with the car. My mistress does 
not wish them to know of your going till she 
has told master in the morning." 

As Mrs. Springer spoke Watkins entered 
the room, and without uttering a word, began 
to carry off Rosa's luggage. Rosa did not speak 
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either. She felt that Watkins was a friend and 
she could not speak to him in the presence of 
Mrs. Springer. She was glad to find he was 
to go with her. It seemed not quite so deso- 
late. Never had Watkins appeared so little 
dignified as he did now, and when he stood 
aside to let Rosa pass his respect was divested 
of almost all its pomposity. Of the presence of 
Mrs. Springer he seemed hardly conscious. 
The latter accompanied Rosa to a little side door 
by which she was to leave the house, lest the 
opening of the hall door should alarm the house- 
hold. 

Watkins helped Rosa, into the car with silent 
respect, then seated himself on the seat opposite 
to her at the further end, and giving the word 
of command, Thomas drove off. 

It was moonlight, but the moon was obscured 
by a vapoury cloud which hid the face of the 
heavens. The wind blew a litfle stronger than 
it had done during the day, and occasionally 
driving the clouds asunder, a momentary ray of 
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silver sheen would stream through the autumn 
woods or light up the retreating chimneys of 
Riversthwaite Hall. As the car crossed the 
bridge, for some seconds it absolutely flooded 
the broad grass avenue which stretched down to 
the stream, while the fuU orb floated above the 
mansion itself in the blue unfathomable ether. 

fiut another gust obscured it again and wrap- 
ped once more the whole scene in sombre obscu- 
rity. The night-wind had a wailing, dirge-like 
sound and the leaves were falling around them. 

Now that passion and action were both over, 
reaction and depression had come. A feeling of 
the deepest desolation, of the blankest chill smote 
to the heart of Rosa Grey. 

Shrinking into the corner of the car, and 
shivering involuntarily as the cold night-breeze 
blew round her heated frame, she could bear up 
no longer, but wept with weariness of body, and 
still greater weariness of spirit. Her sobs seemed 
to shake her whole frame. 

This paroxysm had lasted for a long time. 
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greatly to the distress and somewhat to the em* 
barrassment of Watkins. At last he found 
himself unable longer to pretend not to notice 
it, and drawing near enough to Rosa to speak, 
so as not to be overheard by Thomas, he said, 

" Miss ! I am but a servant, but I have feel- 
ings, Miss — and I cannot bear to see you take on 
so. Miss. Oh Miss, pardon my boldness, but I 
see something's not as it should be, and I'm sure 
it's not you, Miss. If I could think that master 
after all his courting, which was as plain as day- 
light to anybody that had eyes, could have done 
this, 1 should give warmng to-morrow. Miss, and 
marry Emily next month ; but I would not call 
my hotel the ' Clifden Arms ' as I have always 
tiU now intended." 

" Thank you, Watkins," said Rosa, trying to 
rouse herself, " you were always very kind ; but 
you must think no harm of your master. He 
is the best person in the world, and though I 
have not meant it, I was feeling when you spoke, 
I had never been half grateful enough to him." 
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'^ I am glaid to hear it. Miss, for he has al- 
ways been an excellent master. But, Miss, if I am 
not too bold, may I ask you if you are leaving of 
your own free will, or if my mistress " 

" I am leaving of my own free will, Watkins, 
I can assure you." 

" Indeed, Miss ! " Watkins answered, and 
fell into cogitation. After a few seconds silence, 
he exclaimed : 

" I would lay my life Mrs. Springer is at 
the bottom of it ! " 

Rosa did not answer. In truth she did not 
hear. Her thoughts were with Robert Clifden. 
She was going over again in memory, the 
season of their intimacy so suddenly closed. 
She recalled all his kindness during the time 
of her anxieties about Harold Blakeney — all 
his untiring sympathy afterwards — sympathy 
of which now for the first time she understood 
all the unselfishness, all the devotion. How 
she had been loved ! with what fervour, mag- 
nanimity, and delicacy ! Her heart softened as 
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she thought of him and of the pain she had 

caused him. She wondered what he would 
think of her letter. It would show him at least 
her esteem and her gratitude. She could not 
bear him to think she was cold-hearted. 

But leaving Rosa to the prosecution of her 
long night-journey, I shall return for a brief 
space to Riversthwaite Hall, and accompany 
Mrs. Springer to the • dressing-room of her 
mistress, whither she repaired as soon as she 
had seen Rosa into the car. Mrs. Clifden was 
awaiting her return in her accustomed chair at 
one side of the fire, which, as well as that in the 
drawing-room, used to remind Rosa of a throne. 

" WeD, Springer ! '* said her mistress. 

" She's gone, ma'am, I am happy to say." 

" I am glad of it too, Springer. She is a 
dangerous person." 

" She is, ma'am, and — but it is not my 
place, ma'am, to give an opinion." 

** You are at liberty, Springer, to say what 
you please of Miss Grey. I feel that in some 
respects I have been too unsuspicious." 
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" I have always thought so, ma'am. People 
with noble minds are always easily imposed 
upon. My opinion, ma'am, is that Miss Grey, 
ma'am, has always been an artful and designing 
young lady and that she always meant, ma'am, 
to have either master or Mr. Blakeney — 
master, if she could get him. She flirted with 
them both, ma'am, and would have had nothing 
to say to Mr. Blakeney if she could have had 
master. Mr. Blakeney, ma'am, or his mother 
found her out." 

" Ha ! " said Mrs. Clifden. « I did not 
think of that before. I understand their con- 
duct now. It has always been a puzzle to me. 
The only thing is. Springer — ^you see your 
devotion and long service to me make me treat 
you more like a friend than a servant — the only 
thing is, she has actually gone of her own free 
will, and to-day she has not — has not encouraged 
the infatuation of my nephew." Mrs. Clifden 
could not bring herself to say she had rejected 
him. * 
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*^ So she may say, ma'am, but is there not 
some deep scheme at the bottdm of it. She 
has written master a letter. Here it is ! " 

'' I know of that. She told me she was 
going to do so, and I even promised it should 
be delivered." 

" Why has she written, ma'am ? and if she 
made a show of propriety in letting you know 
about it, would it not have been more honour- 
able to have left it open for you to read. 
Surely, ma'am. Miss Grey has no right to 
write anything to master you may not see." 

" Certainly not. Springer ; I ought to have 
told her to have left it open." 

"She ought to have left it open, ma'am, 
without being told, and I believe would have 
done it, had she not known there was something 
in it not for your eyes. She is an artftd girl, 
ma'am. I should not wonder if it showed what 
her plans are. So very artful, ma'am, to blind 
you with a show of honourableness." 

" Do you mean to say that girl would dare to 
dupe me ? '* 
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" She could not, ma'am, now, I should think, 
but as for her daring — ^but I am too bold ma'am." 

" No, Springer, you are a faithful servant and 
a sensible woman. What would you recom- 
mend me to do ?" 

" Well, ma'am, since you condescend to ask 
me, I would certainly read it." 

" Break the seal of a letter !" 

" Why, ma'am, the circumstances are every- 
thing. When I was maid to Mrs. General 
Maddison, Miss Maddison entered into a 
clandestine correspondence with a Captain Kane, 
an Irish fortune-hunter, and the General hear- 
ing a rumoUr of it, ma'am, broke open her desk, 
and there to be sure were the Captain's letters, 
and everybody, ma'am, thought him quite right. 
Now, ma'am. Miss Grey is a minor, ma'am, and 
you are her guardian, and she has no right to 
write letters to young gentlemen, ma'am, which 
you are not to see, and though you, ma'am, are 
of course the best judge, I can see no harm but 
a great deal of good." 

VOL. II. s 
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" But what would my nephew think ?'^ 

^' He need not know, ma'am, and be may Kve 
to thank you for it. If there is anything in it 
he would wish to keep from you, ma'am,, there 
is the more need for your seeing it." 

" True, true Springs. Let me preserve him 
from degradation at all hazards, though I know 
it is only a temporary infatuation on his part. 
She has worked on his generosity. He is so 
generous." As Mrs. Clifden spoke she broke 
the seal of Rosa's letter, and read as follows — 

" My dear Robert, 

" I write these few lines to bid you farewell, 
as I must not do so in person, and I could not 
bear to go without a few words to thank you for 
all your goodness to me, and to assure you of 
the esteem and gratitude I shall feel for you to 
the end of my life. Till my heart is cold, it 
will never cease to bless and to pray for you. 
Do not ascribe it to unkindness, but to the re- 
verse, that I have thus precipitately left Rivers- 
thwaite. It is far better for us all. Your aunt 
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has furnished me with the necessary means, so 
do not in your generosity be uneasy about me. 
I do not wish you entirely to forget me, Robert, 
but think of me as little as you can, till you can 
do so safely. I regret the pain I have given 
you — ^believe me, it has caused much pain to 
myself, and accept my heartfelt thanks, my 
wannest gratitude for all the kindness you have 
shown me. Once more — ^Farewell. 

" Your grateful and sincere friend^ 

"Rosa Grey/' 

This letter puzzled Mrs. Clifden so much 
that she gave it to her waiting-woman to read. 

" The artfullest thing I ever saw, ma'am !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Springer as soon as she had read 
it " I see now, ma'am, how she works on ma&- 
ter's feelings. Of course, ma'am, she expects 
an answer. What more could she have said, if 
she had been engaged to him. Is that the way 
for young ladies to write to young gentlemen ? 

Oh fie!" 

" It is certainly very shocking," said Mrs. 
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Clifden, " I am very glad my nephew is not to 
receive it, as even the most honom^ble minded 
men are no judges of the propriety and delicacy 
proper to the other sex ; and at present, with his 
feelings worked upon by that designing girl, I 
cannot expect him to see what at another time 
would shock him as much as myself." 

'^ No doubt, ma'am, master will come to him- 
self soon, now Miss Grey is gone " 

" Of course. Springer,*' said her mistress 
with all her wonted dignity, and a slight amount 
of displeasure, that her servant should have 
dared to refer to anything wrong in her nephew, 
though she had herself implied there was, from 
the beginning of the conversation. " You may 
go now. Springer. Of course I need not say 
there is to be as little gossipping as possible in 
the hall. You need not mention the letter 
even to Watkins, as it might come to your 
master s ears through him." 

'' No, ma'am ; certainly not," answered 
Springer, smothering her pique at the high tone 
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her mistress had resumed, as if she had forgotten 
thait a minute or two before Springer had been 
her confidante and adviser. 

As soon as her waiting-woman had left the 
room, .Mrs. Clifden re-read Rosa's letter, and 
then enclosing it again in the envelope, opened 
the same cabinet from which she had taken the 
]?[ioney for Rosa, afnd havii^g touched the spring, 
carefully deposited it in a secret drawer. 

She was, :as she had said, thankful her neiphew 
had Jiot received it; but^ without clearly knowing 
why, perhaps because she did not wish to know, 
she had an uncomfortable sense of having some- 
how lowered her dignity. She wished she had 
not made a confidante of Springer. She almost 
wished the seal of the letter were still unbroken 
that she might yet give it to Robert. Then she 
recalled Mrs. Springer's arguments and found 
them once more convincing. She had only 
acted as General Maddison had done. Alto- 
gether this had been a trying day for Mrs. 
Clifden. She had perhaps never in her life be- 
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fore met with so much oppositioDi and from 
quarters in which she had least expected it. But 
besides the mortification her pride had experi- 
enced — mortification which she was ahnost too 
proud to acknowledge to herself^ her affections 
had been wounded in the only vulnerable point. 
She had not seen her nephew since their quarreli 
and she dreaded what he might say or do when 
he heard that Rosa was gone. She feared he 
might even leave her, and she felt that after all 
she could bear anything in the world better than 
to be parted from the being she idolised. 



CHAPTER XI. 

It was past midday, when Rosa reached her 
destination. Exhausted with fatigue and distress, 
and her spirits utterly sunk, she left her bag- 
gage at the little inn, at which the omnibus from 
the train stopped, and set out on foot in search 
of Nelly Jemmison's cottage. Till she had left 
the train, she had never had a doubt of her 
reception from her old servant, but now she 
felt uneasy about it. It might not be conve- 
nient to Nelly. She remembered various pecu- 
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liarities of the latter. But when she recalled her 
kindness at parting, and remembered that Nelly 
had always been a sincere woman, she felt a little 
reassured. But if Nelly should have left Birken- 
side — Rosa dared not dwell on this idea. It was 
too frightful to contemplate. There was Dr. 
Turner to be sure ; but Rosa felt that somehow 
she would much rather apply to Nelly. 

It was a duU, rather cold day. The clouds 
were of a more leaden grey than the night before, 
heavier and lower. The wind s^till blew strong, 
and large drops of rain fell occasionally, threa- 
tening a deluge when the wind should fall which 
it was likely would happen when the sun went 
down. The wild and gloomy day tended to 
depress still further the spirits of the weary Rosa. 
She enquired from the first person she met 
the way to Nelly Jemmison's cottage, and hav- 
ing received an answer comprehensible to one 
who knew ^^the toon," and the vernacular, 
though doubtless to any enquirer less fortunatdy 
circumstanced it might have been as unintelligi- 
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hie as the celehrated directions given to Guy 
Mannering by Mrs. Jabos when he paid his first 
visit to EUengowan. 

Rosa, however, found the cottage without 
much difficulty. It was one of a stragglmg 
suburban row with either AmL-yards, or potato 
gardens in front, and a high waU at the oppo^ 
sUe side of the road, over which peeped a few 
ornamental trees denoting the residence of one 
or two of the wealthier dass of the inhabitants. 
Bdiind rose a sloping acclivity. It would have 
seemed a dismal situation to any one, who had 
not, as Rosa did, known that from the summit 
of that acclivity was to be obtained one of the 
finest lowland views in Scotland. Such consi- 
derations did not, hoMcever, occupy the weary 
traveller at this moment. The memories of the 
past even, which the place was calculated to 
awaken, did not press so much upon her now as 
her present anxieties. It is a strange fancy, 
reader, but as it has often struck me, perhaps it 
may have struck you too, that houses as one 
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approaches them, have an air which seems pro- 
phetic of the reception we are to meet with. It 
seems to give us a presentiment as to whether 
the person whom we wish to see is within or 
not. It struck Uosa at this moment that there 
was a particularly diuU, blank, inhospitable air 
about Nelly's cottage. The little yard or gar- 
den was partly planted in cabbages, partly in 
potatoes. Many of the former had been cut 
and the latter presented the somewhat miserable 
appearance they usually do a week or two be- 
fore tbey are dug and stored away for the winter. 
This yard was surrounded by a low wall of un- 
cemented stones, save where a space was left for 
entrance on a very narrow footpath which led to 
the cottage. The building itself was of stone 
rough cast and somewhat blackened from long 
exposure. The thatch also was old and black. 
On the side facing Uosa, there was a small 
square window, blocked up by an immense 
hydrangia, and a door which was closed. 

At this portal Rosa now knocked, but receivmg 
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no answer she knocked again. There was still 
no answer, and going to the little window she 
tried to look in. She was yet engaged in this 
attempt, when a little dirty, ragged girl rushed 
out from the next cottage, and leaning over the 
''low, dry, stane dike" which separated the 
two ** kail yards," screeched out, 

" If yeVe seekin' Nelly Jemmison, she's no in. 
She's out weshin', and winna be in or nicht." 

" Oh, what am I to do ?" cried Rosa, worn out 
with fatigue, and almost in despair. " What 
hour will she be home ?" 

" No afore eicht, and aiblins nine." 
It was now only two. Disappointed, exhausted, 
puzzled, and anxious, Rosa could hold out no 
longer, but bursting into tears, sat down on a 
large stone at Nelly's door and wept bitterly. It 
seemed to her at that moment that the sole hope 
to which she had trusted, bad failed her ; the 
only door which she had reckoned on being open, 
was closed like all others in the world. 

" Oh !" she sobbed, « I am indeed alone !" 
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The little ragged girl stared m amazement 
with wide open eyes, and rushed in to her mother 
to tell her there was ^'a daft leddy greeting at 
Nelly Jemmison's door, 'cause she couldna 
wm m. 

Her mother, who happened to be busy at ihe 
time, paid no attention to her, so poor Rosa con* 
tinned to sit and weep alone, while the oold wind 
blew mournfully round her, and the large rain- 
drops began to fall thicker and faster. 

But Rosa Grey was not naturaQy either weak 
or helpless. After some minutes yielded to des- 
pondency, she rose and began to con^der what 
it would be best to do ; she decided on returning 
to tihe inn, and ordering a room and some re- 
freshment. Rosa feli very shy about returning 
to the inn ; she thought the chambermaid pert 
and the waiter hardly respectful ; and again tha 
question forced itself upon h^ mind, what was 
she to do if Nelly refused to receive her ? 

Rosa thought she .cpuld not eat ; however, on 
some cold meat, fpr which she had a^ked, being 
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produced, she was able to swallow a few mouth- 
fids. She felt herself a little strengthened, and 
throwing herself on a little, short, and hard 
cushionless sofa, &irly cried herself to sleep. 

When she awoke it was dark ; the only light 
was a feeble ray from a street lamp at some dis- 
tance, coming in through the shutterless window. 
Rosa's sleep had been the deep, unconscious sleep 
of utter exhaustion ; it was the first time she 
had slept since the painful scenes which had pre- 
ceded her departure from Riversthwaite. At 
first, she could hardly recall her scattered recol- 
lections, but at last all she had gone through 
rushed upon her memory in one overwhelming 
tide. With it, too, came other recollections ; 
she was now in the place which had once been 
her home, where the happiest days of her short 
life had been spent, where she had been so loved, 
so cherished. 

And then came thoughts of the bitter wrongs 
she had sustained ; thoughts of Harold Blakeney, 
his mother, and Mrs. Clifden. Rosa felt as if 
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there was no one in the world to be trusted^ — as 
if no earthly affection were to be relied on. 
Throwing herself on her knees, she prayed fer- 
vently that she might feel that all these sorrows 
and trials had been sent to strengthen and purify 
her. She had always been told, she had always 
read — and in a sense believed — that so it was 
with all sorrow and triaL But it is only in mo- 
ments of deep emotion that speculative doctrines, 
which all our lives we have assented to as truisms, 
assume substance and reality. Rosa had once 
wished she might become a saint and a heroine — 
and now was the time to be what she had wished. 
In deep humility her poor little heart acknow- 
ledged its presumption ; she felt, as every son 
and daughter of humanity must feel, that in her- 
self she was nothing, and of* herself could do 
nothing. She did not, however, know at this 
moment, that this must be the universal feeling. 
She felt rather as if it were peculiar to herself; 
as if she must have been more presumptuous 
and weaker than others. And in her utter weak- 
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Hess, with all her faults, all her passions, all her 
doubts, she strove to cast herself on Him who 
has promised rest to the weary. And even in 
the effort, she found a peace she had hardly 
dared to hope for, as if she already rested on the 
mighty bosom of the Everlasting. 

" He knows what I suffer," she thought, " for 
He once, like myself, had not where to lay His 
head. Oh, I never understood that till now, or 
the comfort it contains." 

And wrapping her shawl roimd her, Rosa 
sallied forth alone into the darkness, her spirit 
strengthened, and her heart elevated. 

The rain was descending in torrents, and the 
wind still blew strong. There was something 
ominous in the wild shriek of the blast, and in 
the aspect of the dripping trees and the plung- 
ing road, seen vaguely by the ghastly light of 
the moon behind the clouds ; but at that mo- 
ment Rosa's mind was too strongly fortified to 
be easily inflamed by superstitious feelings. 
She walked on, trustful though sad. 
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At last she onoe more drew near to Nelly's 
domidle. It had been half-past eight when she 
left the inn, and as she approached the cottage, 
she watched eagerly for a light from the window, 
but none met her anxious gaze. Her heart 
sank a little, but she would not be daunted. 
Although entirely concealed by the clouds, as I 
have said, the moon afforded light enough for 
her to find the way to the door. In this 
quarter of Birkenside the lamps were never 
lighted when diere was a moon. She knocked, 
but, as in the earlier part of the day, there was 
no answer to her summons. She tried the 
latch, but the door was locked. There was 
nothing for it but to wait. Nelly she thought 
could not be long. And in the wind and rain, 
poor Rosa began to walk backwards and for- 
wards on the narrow path in front of the 
cottage. It was a long time, however, at least 
so it seemed to the weary, anxious girl. Every 
moment her uneasiness about her reception 
seemed to increase. It seemed to her now that 
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she had taken an inconsiderate, almost an in- 
sane step. " Oh 1 would Nelly never come ! " 
Her garments were soaking. Her long hair 
hung wet and jstraight with the damp, and her 
heart beat fast with nervous dread. At last, 
just as suspense begsm to appear quite unendur- 
able, a tall dark figure passed into the little 
yard. Rosa's heart seemed to stand still, her 
senses to fail her. She could not speak, but 
stood motionless, leaning against the door. 
Nelly was not aware of her presence till she 
knocked against her in feeling for the 
key-hole. Then she cried in a harsh, angry 
lone, 

^ And wha may ye be, ye idle hussey ? '' 

" Nelly 1 " said a voice, low, agitated, and 
jdaintive. 

*' Eh ! ** cried Nelly in a tone of amazement, 
and agais asking, more gently than at first, and 
not without an accent almost like fear, '^ and 
wha are ye ? " 

"I am Rosa, Nelly — ^Rosa Grey." 

VOL. II. T 
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" Gude guide us a' ! " Nelly cried, " Miss 
Rosa it's no possible." 

" lodeed, Nelly, it is quite true." 

" An ' what's brought ye here, Miss Rosa ? " 

Poor Rosa was becoming every second more 
agitated and more hopeless. Nelly's reception 
was not so cordial as she had expected. 

" It is a long story, Nelly. May I go into 
your house ? I will tell you there." 

" I had clean forgot ye were stannen oot in 
the rain. C'way in. Will ye tak a sate, Miss 
Rosa." 

Seeing how far Nelly was from divining her 
intentions or expecting her as a guest, poor. 
Rosa knew not how to begin. Mechanically, she 
sank on a chair in the poor, little^ fireless, but 
clean kitchen, into which the old servant had 
conducted her. . Nelly in the meantime had 
lighted a candle with a lucifer match and set it 
down on a deal-table, at one end of which Rosa 
was seated. With another match she then set 
fire to a tiny heap of fuel in a small grate with 
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white-washed hobs. Having accomplished this, 
she huDg up her bonnet on a nail and then 
coming beside Rosa, she stood still, tall, stiff, 
and erect, and looking at her with her piercing 
dark eyes, keenly though not unkindly. 

" Weel, Miss Rosa ! now for yer tale — ** but 
she stopped short seeing that her visitor was 
weeping. 

" Whisht ye ! Whisht ye, hinny ! Dinna 
greet that way. Is yer aunt here wi* ye hinny. 
It's no fit for a bit lassie like you to be alane. 

"Oh, Nelly,'* sobbed Rosa, "I am quite 
alone. I have left Mrs. Clifden." 

"Has she no been gude till ye?" asked 
Nelly in a stem tone. 

" She has insulted me, Nelly, and I have left 
her." 

"Aye hinny. I ken, I ken what that is. 
An' whar are ye gaun? What other freends 
ha ye ? " 

" I have none, Nelly — none at least but — 
but—" 
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" But wha, my kmb ? " 

The last epithet gave Roaa courage. 

''Y0U9 Nelly. You are my only friend in 
the wide world/' 

" My lamb/' oried Ndly again^ passionately, 
and clasping Rosa in her arms with a vehe- 
mence which almost hurt its object, while she 
mingled her tears with those of her guest. 

"An' so ye mmded puir auld Nelly and 
thought she wad be a freend till ye. Eh, Miss 
Rosa I naebody in the warld wad ha' thought 
that but yersel. Naebody afore ever thought 
Nelly had a hairt, and yet she has, or she micht 
ha' had, if onybody had ever cared to her. Ye 
henna comed wrang, hinny. Folk say NeQy is 
a dour auld carline that wad skin a flint if she 
could and so I am whiles. But whiles I'm no. 
If I'm unco fond o' the gear, Miss Rosa, its cause 
I ne'er had ony other tiling to be fond o!. Ye are 
welcome to my bit hoose and a' I ha' Miss Rosa, 
for yer ain sake and for the sake 0' her that's 
gane." 
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" Oh NeHy I " cried Rosa, clasping the coarse, 
packered hand of the washerwoman, and clinging 
to her as h^ only support, ** I cannot tdl you 
how I thank you. I will explain to you " 

'* No, hinny. Ye sha* na explain a word or 
the mom. Ye shall gae way to yer bed as soon 
as I can get it made. Wae's me ! but y^ bonny 
face is wan and weary, and yer bonny curls a' 
droukit. My lamb ! my lamb !" repeated Nelly, 
her heart melting as she contemplated the poor, 
forlorn, motherless girl, and remembered the 
distress her poor mistress used to be in if Rosa 
was out even in the slightest shower. Nelly 
used sometimes to feel provoked at this distress, 
so unreasonable and uncalled-for ; now she reco- 
lected it with tenderness. 

"And now, hinny, 111 let ye see yer 
room." 

As Nelly spoke, she led Rosa past the end of 
her box-bed into an inner chamber, in which 
stood a neat, small tent-bed with checked cur- 
tains, a chest of drawers, on the top of which 
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was a small looking-glasSi a little table on 
which stood a basin and ewer, and a chair. 
There was even a small piece of carpet on the 
floor, and a frill of checked cotton th& same as 
the bed curtains over the little window. Every- 
thing was shining with cleanliness. As Nelly 
observed with pride, 

"Ye might eat yer dinner off 'the flure. 
My lodger, a very dacent lad, journeyman 
to a saddler, gaed away last week as he had 
getten better wages in some other place. I was 
rael vexed aboot it at the time, but I see noo 
it was a providence ; but where are yer claise 
hinny ? " 

Rosa explained, and Nelly, in spite of all she 
could say in opposition, would set off to the inn 
in quest of them. She was not long in return- 
ing, and Rosa offered no resistance to her 
urgent desire that the latter should go to bed. 

" Ye wad na' hae' whiter sheets nor them at 
Mrs. Cleften's,'' said Nelly proudly as she folded 
back the bed-clothes. Rosa bestowed upon them 
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the expected commendation, and in truth they 
were veiy inviting to the poor weary girl. She 
bad not been many minutes in bed before she 
fell fast asleep. 

Nelly in the meantime was busy drying 
her wet garments, cleaning her shoes, and 
making everything ready for her to put on in 
the morning. Her mind while she was so 
employed was more agitated than it had been for 
many a long day — more pleasantly agitated in 
some respects than it bad ever been in her life 
before. It was a new thing to NeUy to feel that 
any one had confided in her affection, and she 
resolved such confidence should meet with its re- 
ward, even at the sacrifice of additional trouble 
to herself, and of course some expense. The 
trouble indeed was no sacrifice, for NeUy minded 
no amount of work, provided always it was not 
unfairly imposed upon her; but the expense 
— ^that was the rub with Nelly. She sat up 
late over the embers of her little fire, ruminat- 
ing on what was to be done, and how she could 
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most easily combine hospitality and eoonomy, and 
wondering whether Rosa would think of doing 
anything herself. From what she remembered 
of Rosa, she had no great opinion of her powers 
of exertion. She thought of her as. one thinks 
of an affectionate helpless child. She resolved 
in her gratitude for being the object of her affec- 
tion and trust that she should want for nothing, 
but in order that she might still be enabled to save, 
she determined to pinch herself much more 
severely than she had hitherto done. 

" I'se ha' tea only aince the day. I'se no buy 
the merino goon. Tse ha' meat only aince i' the 
week. May be she may yem something that'll 
mak up the bit rent, but if she disna, she's 
welcome. Winsome bit crater ! I wish I had 
the throttlin o' the woman that was bad to sic 
as her." 

Rosa slept soundly till daylight. When she 
awoke it was from the deep, dreamless sleep of 
utter unconsciousness. The sun which was shining 
sent one bright ray into the little chamber be- 
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tween the shutters which werescarcely closed. 
Half-imconsciously Rosa lay for a few minutes 
surveying the small, somewhat bare, but scrupu- 
lously clean and tidy little room. And then as she 
thought over the events of the two preceding 
days, the stormy scenes of passion and pain, h^r 
long, sditary journey, the atntiety of mind, and 
the wretchedness of both mind and body she bad 
experienced on the preceding night, she felt as 
if she had attained some quiet peaceful haven 
where she should be glad to pass the remainder 
of her days. Poor Rosa ! she was not quite 
eighteen, very young to wish to withdraw from 
a world into which she could hardly be said ever 
to have entered. 

Hearing a little movement in the outward 
apartment she guessed Nelly had risen. She 
got up and dressed likewise as noiselessly as she 
could, for she wished to give her hostess a plea- 
sant surprise. But ere quitting her room, she 
renewed the dedication of herself in all her ways 
to her Father in Heaven, and solemnly thanked 
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the Giver of all good gifts for the humble friend 
he had sent her in her hour of need. Then 
rested, refreshed, grateful, she walked into the 
kitchen, where she found Nelly scouring and set- 
ting in order. The latter opened wide her black 
eyes at the sight of her guest. And she was 
not more astonished than pleased at the cheer* 
fill, glowing face which met her gaze. 

" Miss Rosa, my dear ! What for did you get 
up, hinny ? " 

" I have had a long night's rest, Nelly, and I 
must not be in bed when you are working. I 
have just made my bed and now I am going to 
dust my room." 

" Deed, hinny, but ye shall do naething o' the 
kind. That's nae wark for yer bonny hands." 

" But I will do it, Nelly. I am far happier 
doing it — that is when it is right for me." 

" But ye didna use to like to work, hinny." 

^^ I don't like it for an amusement, Nelly. I 
don't like it when it is not my business, but 
when it is, that makes all the difference." 
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Nelly made no further remonstrance. She 
appreciated and sympathised with Rosa's mo* 
. tives. The previous night she had learnt to love 
the young girL Now she began to respect her. 
She began to perceive that with much of the 
ardessness, gentleness, and goodness of her mo^ 

ther, she had the spirit, the determination, the 
force of character which had been wanting in 
Nelly's lamented mistress. Nelly was natu- 
rally a shrewd woman, and had her perceptions 
not been warped by early ill-usage, she would 
have had a dear insight into character. But in 
general there was too little benevolence and sym- 
pathy in her feelings for perfect correctness of 
judgment. She now began to arrange tea and bread 
and butter and would have waited on Rosa while 
she breakfasted, but this the latter would not 
permit. As soon as that meal was concluded 
Rosa gave Nelly an account of the events which 
had led to her leaving Riversthwaite. She had 
proceeded as far in her narrative as the deda** 
ration of affection made to her by Robert Clifden, 
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which of course she did not describe as drcum- 
stantially as I have done, when her JUteD^ in* 
terrupted her : 

*^ So the lad likit ye after a ' ! And what for 
did ye no tak him, hinny ? Had he nae siller 
but his aunty's !" 

^' Oh yes, Nelly, he has a fortune of his own. 
He is so generousi he was quite willmg to have 
given up all his prospects of more for my sake/' 

*^ And what for did ye no tak him, hinny ? 
ye could ha ' lived fu ' well in the meantime, 
and his aunt wad ha' forgien him i' the end 
Ye should ha ' taken him — ^ye were dean wud 
a'thegither no to tak him." 

^' Oh| Nelly 1 but it would not have been right 
to have married him, without loving him better 
than I did, more especially when he deserved it 
so weU. I could not have let bim make such a 
sacrifice for me, unless I had loved him better." 

" Heerd ever ony body sic nonsense 1 " cried 
Nelly almost wrathfully. '^ Bairn, ye're no fit 
to guide yersel in this warld, to gang to refuse a 
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nice lad wi' plenty o' money, and him that 
fond aboot ye too. Oh, Miss Rosal I 
thought ye had mair sense/' 

** If I coijdd only have loved him as he de- 
served, I would not have minded his giving up 
anything for me, but when I could pot repay 
him with affection — and he deserved it so well, 
he is so noble, so good I" 

'^ Ye speak as if ye lo'ed him, hinny. I wish 
ye mauna ha' said no, indien ye meant yes" 

*^ And if I bad accepted him, Nelly, his aunt 
woidd have been right in saying I had told her 
a falsdiood — she might even have had a pretext 
for believing I bad, as she accused me, schemed 
to gain him/' 

" Aye," cried Nelly, erecting her figure, and 
her eyes brightening with indignation : '* Weel, I 
can understand that. I wad ha' dune the same 
mysel. It's no' like the nonsense ye were talkin' 
aboot no' liking him wed aneuch, when it's 
dear 's daylight ye think there 's naebody like 
him. But he winna gie ye up, I think. Ye 
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werote to him afore ye left. Hell werite again 
to you. He's no sic a fule as to tak ye at yer 
word. YeVe dune aneuch, hinny, for yer pride. 
Ye maunna say no the niest time. Now let us 
hear aboot yer coming awa'." 

Rosa hastened on to the conclusion of her 
tale, but was interrupted by NeQy again, when 
she related how she had refused the fifteen 
hundred pounds. 

" Oh, hinny !" the latter cried, in a tone be- 
tween provocation and distress, " ye have been 
sair left to yersel. Fifteen himder pund ! It 
wad ha keepit ye like a leddy a* yer life." 

" Very possibly, Nelly ; but I would not ac- 
cept it from Mrs. Clifden." 

" An' what for no ? She offered it till ye 
o' her ain free will ; there was naething again 
you takin' it, and nae mair than she was awin' 
ye. Ye were richt no' to let her ha' anything 
again ye — ^no' to let her say ye had telled a lee. 
But oh ! my dear, ye were clean daft no' to tak 
the money." 
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" I can maiDtain myself, Nelly 1 I shall work 
for my own bread." 

" It's easy speaking, my lamb ! What C5an jfe 
do ? Oh, hinny I ye no ken what a trouble it 
is to wark for yer bread, and maybes wonder 
whar the niest mouthfu' is to come frae. But,'* 
she added in a more satisfied tone, " ye'U no ha' 
it to do ; the lad will seek ye again." 

" I hope not, Nelly," said Rosa, " I do not 
love him." 

" The lassie is a fule I I beg yer pardon. 
Miss Rosa, but yer jist a bairn." 

In fact, Rosa had, in Nelly's opinion, acted 
with a romantic folly nothing but her extreme 
youth could excuse. But this, in the eyes of her 
mother's old servant, was a great excuse ; it made 
her feel an additional yearning of tenderness to- 
wards the poor young thing who was quite un- 
fit to guide herself in the world. 

It was some comfort, however, to Nelly to hear 
that Rosa had still the better part of fifty pounds. 
All alloy to her delight in having her was now re- 
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moved. She would not indeed have grudged her 
of her suhetanoe, but it was some rdief^to her to 
think that this proof of her affection was not 
required^ even though it would have been given 
with grateful magnanimity to the innocent, affec^ 
tionate girl, who alone of all the world had ap- 
pealed to the affections and trusted in the gene- 
rosity of Nelly Jemmison. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Nelly had washing at home to-day. She 
could hardly believe her eyes, (had she been 
present Mrs. Blakeney certainly would not have 
believed hers) when she saw the cheerful and ac- 
tive manner in which Rosa set about making 
herself useful. She seemed to do everything 
she attempted almost as well as }£ she had be^i 
used to it all her life. She had a real object in 
what she did, and thus, though her labours were 
menial she did not feel degraded by them. The 
VOL. n. u 
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love of low pursuits for their own sakes only is 
degrading. 

After Rosa's labours were over, she had another 
long chat with Nelly at her washing-tub about the 
past. This was the signal for Nelly to make a 
long harangue on the virtues and perfections of her 
late mistress, who, everymonthsinceher death, had 
appeared to Nelly's imagination more and more 
saint-like. She had long been oppressed with 
a feeling that she had never loved her or prized 
her enough while she was alive, and still more, 
that she had never showed her any gratitude for 
her attempts to instruct and improve her. 
These attempts, which at the time Nelly had 
felt inclined partly to resent and partly to des- 
pise, as something between presumption and folly, 
she saw now in their true light, and partly 
guessed how she had wounded the timid and 
conscientious spirit which had attempted them. 
Nelly felt now it was something that any one 
should have been interested in her, and the only 
one who ever had, she had repulsed. She had 
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often longed for some way to make reparation, 
and had felt in all its bitterness how inexorable 
is death. Now it seemed to her that she could 
give that gratitude to the daughter, which she 
bad denied to the mother, and well NeUy knew 
that if that mother had been yet alive, she 
would have counted at double value any kind* 
ness done to her child. 

" Aye, my lamb, " said Nelly " ye may weel 
greet for her, for there was naebody like her, no 
ane. She was aye gude to me, and my love 
for her is greater than for onybody in the warld. 
I ne'er cared muckle for onybody but her and 
yersel, and my love is as lastin as my hate." 

" Oh, Nelly ! I trust it is more so. Don't talk 
of hating anybody, Nelly. It is very wrong and 
very wicked." 

" So I hear a'body say. Miss Rosa, and dur 
say it's very true. But a'body dis it, I'm no 
ane o' thae folk, that say ane thing and do 
anither." 

"But Nelly, if we do not forgive those who 
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have wronged us, how can we hope to be for- 
given oursehres ? " 

^' I dinna ken, Miss Rosa, I hae as gude a 
chance as my neebors. It will be nae waur for 
me that I dinna pretend to forgie when I canna. 
There's that gudemither o' mine " 

" But some people, I am sure, do forgive those 
who have injured them." 

" Div ye forgie Mrs. Clifden, my dear ? " 

Rosa started and coloured. She was as truth- 
ful as Nelly^ and she could not say that at tihat 
momoit she had no feeling of anger or bitterness 
towards her unde's widow. 

" Ndly 1 Nelly ! " she said, " she has wounded 
me deeply, and it is so latdy ; but I will not rest 
till I have forgiven her. I wffl pray to God to 
help me to do so, and thrust out of my heart 
all the wrathful feelings which make myself 
miserable. I know I had no right to see the 
mote in your qre, while the beam was still in my 
own. I sometimes wonder if I shall ever be 
good ; but I know it is wrong even to wonder 
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that, because if I were ta trust enough and to 
pray enough I should be made so.'^ 

While Rosa was speaking, Ndly was regard- 
ing her earnestly. There was in her shrewd, 
harsh features, and bright black eyes an expres- 
sion at once scrutinising and admiring. But as 
Rosa continued to speak, aB that was keen or 
severe in the glance melted away and tears glis- 
tened in the dark eyes, 

" Eh, my lamb ! ye are a saint like her that's 

« 

gane I hope, hinny, ye're no ower gude ; " looking 
at her somewhat anxiously and then seeming a 
little reassured ; " but ye haena her look. She 
was that meek, and her ee had na the prood 
glint o' yours. Ye're vera gude, Miss Rosa, but 
yell no find it sae easy to forgie, an' for me 
hinny, Fm ower auld to laim." 

" Oh, Nelly I you must not say so indeed. 
You and I wiD try to learn together. I have 
several peojie to forgive, and among others 
myself. Do not call me a saint, Nelly ; if you 
could see my heart sometimes, you would fhink 
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me something very different. I once thought I 
should like to be a saint ; but oh, Nelly, it is 
very difficult. I should like it still, but not for 
the same reason." 

" Bless the bairn 1 I hardly like to hear ye 
speak that gate ; but as to forgieing folk — if I 
raly thought onybody did forgie folk, that is 
wha they had onything to forgie— I ne*er 
thought I was muckle waur nor other folk. Miss 
Rosa." 

" Oh, Nelly ! you are a great deal better 
than most ; but — " 

" We'll say nae mair aboot it hinny, enow — 
no that I mind you speaking till me, for ye're 
very gude. But I canna bide to be preached 
at by folk that's nae better nor mysel." 

" But I am no better than yourself, Nelly, 
I having felt as unforgiving as you." 

Nelly gazed at her young guest with the 
same mixture of shrewd scrutiny and affec- 
tionate admiration she had before displayed. 

"Div ye think sae, my Iambi" was all 
she said in reply. 
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A pause of some minutes succeeded to this 
rejoinder, during which Nelly washed on with 
tremendous diligence, making a loud splashing 
in the water and sending the soap-suds all over 
the table. At last she looked up and began in 
a totally different tone : 

" Ye maunna sit here a' the day lookin' at 
me weshin'. Gae way oot like a dear and tak 
a bit walk, or ye micht gie Mrs. Turner a ca*. 
She's but a puir body but she's a canny ane, an' 
ye ken ye baid there a while afore ye gaid awa. 
I whiles wesh to her — but eh, Miss Rosa ! oh 
a ' the ill-keepit hooses I e'er saw ! " 

" I shall certainly call on Mrs. Turner, Nelly. 
She was very kind to me ; but before I go 
anywhere I wish to have some idea of what I 
ought to do to gain my livelihood. I fear I am 
too young to have a school or I should like to 
remain here. I must either be a governess or 
a companion." 

" Oh, hinny ! " cried Nelly, " dinna speak o' 
gaun awa' yet. Bide a bit wi' me, my dear. 
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and rest. Maybe yell no need to be onything," 
she added with a sly glance and a meaning 
smile. 

*' Do not speak in that way, NeDy, for I do 
not like it," Roto answered gravely. '* I must 
be something ; but I will not leave you inmie- 
diately, Nelly, and I shall always fed more 
grateful than I can tell you for your kindness 
to me. You have been a friend indeed." 

** Weel, Miss Rosa, as ye dinna like it. 111 
say nti6 mak aboot it," Nelly answered, won- 
dering why it was that she regarded Rosa 
sometimes in the light of a child whom she 
must guide, sometimes in the light of a superior 
whom she must obey. But whether the one 
feeling or the other were uppermost, she felt 
she must always love her. Permitting, there- 
fore, the offensive subject to drop, she entered 
into a serious consultation with Rosa as to the 
course the latter ought to adopt. Neither of 
them could think of anything better thaii to 
consult Dr. Turner, although the hopes of neither 
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were very sanguine. Nefly held both the doc- 
tor and his wife very cheap, and Rosa felt that 
though he had always shown himself friendly, 
he was very vulgar and not likely to have much 
influence in any quarter where she should wish 
to obtain a situation* She resolved, however, 
to caH on Mrs. Turner and her daughters. 

Early the following day, that she might have 
the better chance of finding them at home, she 
set out for this purpose. They were at home 
and she was admitted. She found mother and 
daughters in their morning parlour, where they 
were engaged in all kinds of unpresentable nee- 
dle-work, and were dressed in rather unpre- 
sentable garments. They looked amazed but 
pleased to see her. 

''Rosa!" was the exclamation of the two 
girls. 

And '' Rosa !" repeated their mother in a more 
languid tone, yet surprised withal. 

" Where have you come from f * cried Grace 
eagerly, and with eyes twinkling with curiosity. 
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" How well you are looking !" exclaimed 
Helen, " you are so grown, so improved. I 
declare, Rosa, you are quite a woman." 

" But what has brought you to Birkenside ?'* 
repeated Grace with still more eagerness — " Is 
Mrs. Clifden here 1 It was very kind of you to 
come to see us after our not writing for so long. 
Where are you staying ?" 

" With Nelly Jemmison," answered Rosa, who 
found the last the easiest question to answer. 

" With Nelly Jemmison !" repeated the girls 
with increased amazement. 

" But whatever has brought you, we are glad 
to see you," said Helen kindly, for Helen was al- 
ways an amiable girl 

" The doctor will be very glad to see you," 
said Mrs. Turner, who was also very kindly 
disposed, and who had ever since Rosa's 
entrance been trying to think of something kind 
to say. 

" We are all glad," cried Grace, but in a tone 
as if she were eager to get the necessary polite- 
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ness oyer, continuing quickly and almost without 
pausing to take breath, " But what has brought 
you here, Rosa ? and how long are you to be at 
Nefly's ? where is your aunt ?" 

^' Mrs. Clifden ! She is at home at Rivers- 
thwaite.'* 

" But why then are yoii here alone ?** 

'' That is just what I have come to tell ; but 
it will take some time/' answered Rosa, who 
had resolved, however, merely to state in gene- 
ral terms that she was not comfortably situated 
at Riversthwaite, and that she had left it of her 
own accord, and wished in preference to gain 
her own livelihood. As she finished her ex- 
planation, astonishment was once more depicted 
on the countenances of all her three auditors. 

^' I am so sorry, my dear Rosa,'' said Helen, 
^' but are you certain that you are not a little 
rash and foolish in your determination ?" 

" Do think of it, my dear !'' said Mrs. Turner. 

" But how was it you were not comfortable 
at Riversthwaite ?" asked Grace. '^ I thought it 
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ifas a ^charming place, and Aat Mrs. Clifden 
was quite a great lady and kept an immense 
number of senrants and carriages and aE that 
sort of thing. Come, teQ us all about it.'' 

'^ Riversthwaite is a very fine plaoe, and Mrs. 
Clifden lives much in the manner you fimcied, 
but I would rather earn my own bread in a 
cottage than live dq)endent in a palace.'' 

*^ Oh !" cried Grace, " I see. I suppose she 
treated you as a poor relation. Wdl, certainly 
tiiat is not very pleasant. Still, a great lady 
like Mrs. CXfden was not likely to do otherwise. 
I suppose you did not call her ' Aunt.' " 

'' No," replied Rosa, " I never did," hoping 
her answers to these suppositions had satisfied 
the curiosity of her interrogator, at least with 
regard to the cause of her quitting Rivers- 
thwaite. And fortunately Grace's ruling pas- 
sion took another bent. She questioned Rosa 
in the most minute manner about Mrs. Clif- 
den's appearance, her dress, her jewels, the size 
of her house, the number of her servants, her 
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way of living, when she breakfasted, when she 
dined, and whether people in her station talked 
of the same kind of things as those in a hum- 
bler sphere, whether Rosa dined out with her 
when she was asked, or if she was considered 
not come aut^ or if people did not think her 
of consequence enough to notice her. 

Helen seemed interested too, but in an in- 
ferior degree, in hearing Rosa's answers, and 
when at last the latter rose to return to Nelly's, 
she pressed her to come back to dinner-— an 
invitation which her mother and sister warmly 
reiterated, Helen adding that her father would 
be at home, and would give her his advice, and 
might very possibly, perhaps, be able to suggest 
something to promote her wish of obtaining a 
situation. 

'* To think of you, Rosa, wanting a situation ! 
Why last year you seemed like a child ! I 
never saw any one grow up so quickly. You 
have quite the air and manner of a woman." 
Rosa smiled, but a little sadly. 
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" I feel like one too," she said. 

" If you settle in this neighbourhood, Rosa," 
said Helen good-naturedly, '' we must manage 
to take you with us next spring to the Club 
Ball at " 

" Only think of that Rosa — " said Grace with 
triumphant patronage, and with a look as if shd 
expected little Rosa would be overwhelmed with 
delight at the prospect. 
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